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television, and for his tmportant A Dictionary of Contemporary American 
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ently preparing a companion volume to his dictionary to be entitled A Grammar 
of Contemporary American Usage. 

He was graduated from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in 1924, received 
his M.A. from Harvard the following year, and as Rhodes Scholar from Ohio 
entered Oxford University where he received the degree of B.Litt. The Paras 
tive below is a reminiscence of a youthful experience while he was at Oxford. 
Mr. Evans returned to Harvard for his Ph.D., and in the fall of 1932 came to 
Northwestern, where he is professor of English. 


TO THE PALACE 


Ir WAS AT THE BEGINNING of the Hilary 
term of my second year at Oxford that I was 
invited to visit the bishop of Winchester. 

I will not deny that I was astonished. My ac- 
quaintance in the church did not extend to so 
much as a curate and I would have thought that 
the third figure in England’s ecclesiastical hier- 
archy could have combed the country with a fine- 
tooth comb without finding a less suitable com- 
panion. But there it was, in a round hand on 
pale biue hand-made paper: Bishop and Mrs. 
Woods would be very happy if I would consent to 
spend a week with them at Easter. 

I will not deny that I was also pleased. My own 
leanings were decidedly secular but that only en- 
hanced the honor of the invitation. Though the 
world and the spirit are at strife, they have 
truces and embassages in which they exchange 
civilities and compliments. 

The invitation was preposterous, of course, but 
in the preposterous world which I then inhabited 
it did not seem too strange. Ever since I had 
been appointed to a Rhodes scholarship life had 
possessed something of an Arabian Nights’ qual- 
ity. Oxford, like Hollywood, exceeds fantasy, and, 
in its inversion of the commonplace and the 
marvellous, induces an almost narcotic sense of 
unreality. In a place where drunkenness was smil- 
ingly tolerated but being out after nine was pun- 
ished, in a place where one could get a First 
Folio out of the library on an ordinary call slip 
but was officially accused of frivolousness for 
wanting to read Rasselas, in a place where eld- 
erly gentlemen threaded their way through con- 
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gested streets behind mace-bearers, where food 
that a hog would reject was served on silver that 
a king would envy, where one could actually hear, 
above the roar of traffic, the faint sound of trum- 
pets as the Fellows of All Souls drained their 
Rhenish down, after the manner of King Claudius, 
in a world in which a quondam waiter and dish- 
washer was summoned quarterly to Rhodes House 
and besought to accept a portion of the Kim- 
berley mines—why in such a world the ordinary 
canons of skepticism were obviously in abeyance 
and the amazing could be taken for granted. 

Even so, there was a moment of special glory 
when, after alighting from the train at Winchester 
and sinking into the upholstery of a discreet 
Daimler with the chastest possible mitre em- 
blazoned on its door, the chauffeur had touched 
his vizor and asked, ‘‘To the palace, Sir?”’ 

I knew that a bishop’s home is his palace, as 
his church is a cathedral, by virtue of his pres- 
ence rather than because of any necessary splen- 
dors of its own, but there was magnificence in the 
casualness of the word’s utterance and something 
transcending even that in the interrogation. To go 
to palaces is very fine, but to go or not to go, 
when one is young and but a few years removed 
from husking corn at twenty cents an hour, that 
is a question most flattering to be asked. 

I said, ‘‘Yes, to the palace, please,’’ in a tone 
that was meant to suggest that I had considered 
and dismissed a dozen other equally romantic 
destinations, and within a few minutes we drew 
up on a gravel drive at the door of what was 
certainly a handsome residence. But before I 


could survey it the shining door was opened by a 
shining housemaid and I found myself being greet- 
ed by a massive gentleman in black who, to my 
inexpressible satisfaction, was wearing gaiters. 
My conception of Anglican bishops had been 
formed almost entirely by cartoons in Punch 
and it was gratifying to find that I had not been 
misled. 

I was shown to an attractive room which was 
named, like all the other rooms in its wing, after 
one of the early incumbents of the see. Mine was 
Swithun, the English equivalent of the ground- 
hog, and after being impressed by that fact and 
at the combination of comfort and dignity at my 
disposal I made my toilet and came downstairs 
where I was introduced to Mrs. Woods and a 
niece, Priscilla, who had been out walking when 
I had arrived. Priscilla, they told me, was a 
sort of adopted daughter and served as secretary, 
companion, chauffeur and general gay influence. 
In answer to my inquiry, which seemed to de- 
light them, they assured me that the palace was 
really a palace, not a mere technicality. Spacious 
as it was, it was only a part of the original which 
had been built by Sir Christopher Wren on the 
ground formerly occupied by a castle built in the 
twelfth century by Henry de Blois. Wren had in- 
corporated the chapel of the old castle into his 
palace. The remainder, dismantled by Henry II 
and demolished by Cromwell, lay in weed-grown 
agglomerations around the garden. The bishop 
added that in addition to the palace he possessed 
a castle at Farnham but assured me that he was 
but a poor, shrunken thing compared to his pred- 
ecessors. He granted that the present plainness 
was more wholesome and that the series of re- 
forms which had brought it about had greatly 
strengthened the spiritual side of the church, but 
his enunciation of these sentiments seemed to 
lack some of the enthusiasm with which he had 
described the former splendors of his see. 


That night at dinner, I was happy to note, he 
was wearing his apron. I am singularly unin- 
formed concerning the proprieties of any faith 
and hence cannot say to what extent his grace’s 
various costumes were the ordinary attire of a 
primate-about-the-house, but I can record my 
delight in them. There is too often today an 
ostentation of drabness in high places as a hypo- 
critical tribute to equalitarianism, and it was 
a pleasure to find that my host did not allow 
his personal liking for simplicity to detract from 
the magnficence due his office. 


I shall never forget, for example, my first view 
of him the next morning, which happened to be 
Sunday, officiating at family prayers in the re- 


galia of a Prelate of the Garter. To one who 
like myself had been reared in rural Ohio and 
who up to that time had seen no vestment more 
impressive than that of the Dayton police, it was 
an awe-inspiring spectacle. The lawn sleeves 
were particularly moving. I had known from my 
reading that ‘‘the lawn’’ was a symbol of clerical 
grandeur, but I had assumed that like ‘“‘the 
sword’’? and ‘“‘the crown’’ it had long been con- 
fined to museums and metaphors. But here was 
a pair of lawn sleeves right before me, billowing 
in and on the flesh in shimmering amplitude, daz- 
zling eye and imagination alike. : 

It was an exhilarating spectacle but I soon had 
reason to regret that my knowledge of church 
matters was so exclusively romantic and his- 
torical. For reasons which are as obscure to me 
now as they were then, I was seated apart from 
the family and the servants —the latter con- 
sisting of four chubby-cheeked girls and two ma- 
trons, all in blue uniforms and stiff white aprons 
and caps, seated, I surmised, in some below-~ 
stairs order of precedence. I was placed in a 
pew or stall at right angle to the others and © 
slightly above them, a position which afforded me 
an unobstructed view but left me exposed and 
unaided when I should have been concealed and — 
prompted, for I had not the faintest idea from ~ 
what book or page the responses were being read ~ 
or when it was proper to kneel or rise. By peering ~ 
over the edge of my eyrie I was able to keep © 
scrambling at the rear of the ritual but my in- 
eptness was soon perceived by the youngest and 5 
chubbiest of the maids who was, apparently, not 
too inhibited by the pageantry of her own piety ‘ 
to refrain from giggling. Her levity was con- 
tagious and had spread, though here in the faint- 
est, scarcely perceptible ripples, to the ladies — 
of the family when it was repressed in the higher ~ 
circles by the solemnity of prayer and in the 
lower by the frown of the housekeeper. t 


At a later service in the cathedral my ignorance _ 
almost precipitated a grave crisis. I was seated, 
again alone and unshepherded, in a high stall to 
the left of and just below the episcopal throne. 
Mrs. Woods and Priscilla were below me, to my 
left, near but out of sight. From where I sat ie 
could see only a small segment of the congrega- 
tion and even that was too far off for me to be 
able to follow any but the most obvious actions. — 
As ill luck would have it, one of the first of 
these consisted of a man’s standing up. He was_ 
the only man I could see and, assuming that aug 
this point in the service men stood up, I stood 
up too. I felt conspicuous and was beginning to 
feel uneasy when my attention was attracted by a- 
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Series of short vigorous hisses from below. Look- 
ing down I saw the niece on her hands and knees 
peering up from the lower stalls, making urgent 
Signs for me to sit down. After the service she 
told me that the banns of marriage were being 
published, that the man I had seen stand was the 
groom and that my rising in seeming competition 
had caused a flurry. The congregation may well 
have thought that after years of hope deferred 
they were actually going to hear someone protest 
the banns and show just cause why a couple 
should not be joined together. If so my sudden 
collapse must have been one of the severest dis- 
appointments the town gossips had sustained since 
Prebendary Ken had refused to allow Charles II to 
put Nell Gwynne up at the Deanery. 

My escape from bigamy caused a great deal of 
merriment at dinner, merriment more exuberant 
than any calvinistic unbelief had anticipated in 
such company. In our village, rancor and godli- 
ness had been regarded as inseparable and the 
greater the piety the intenser the gloom. I do 
not know quite what Old Testament malignities I 
had expected from a bishop in his lair, but I 
was certainly not prepared for the good humor 
and levity that usually dominated their conversa- 
tion. 

When, for instance, I felt called on to avow my 
agnosticism — partly to excuse my faux pas and 
partly to give them a chance to thrust me out 
and purge themselves of my contagion — my 
pronouncement was received not with indignation 
Or even embarrassment but with delight. The 
bishop, as one travelled in partibus infidelium, 
nodded in genial recognition, Priscilla greeted the 
information as ‘‘perfectly priceless,’’ while Mrs. 
Woods, seeking to minister unto the body of one 
whose spirit was seemingly beyond aid, urged me 
to have a second helping of the trifle. 

The week thus happily begun passed quickly in 
a succession of quiet pleasures. Each morning on 
awakening I heard the soft clangor of the cath- 
edral’s bells and the cawing of the rooks in the 
majestic limes before the western front. Break- 
fasts were the wonderful English breakfasts of 
thirty years ago, the sideboard gleaming with sil- 
ver dishes of sausages and eggs and ham and 
kedgeree, the table smoking with tea and coffee 
and glittering with racks of thick, substantial 
toast. There were mounds of butter and pots of 
marmalade and the full expectation that every 
man should do his duty by them. 

After breakfast there was an interlude with the 
Times before the fire and then some exploration. 
[It is doubtful if any place in the world has more 
aistorical associations per square foot than Win- 
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chester. The cathedral alone, inferior only to Can- 
terbury and Westminister Abbey, could have filled 
a month with casual surveys. Then there were 
half a dozen other churches and the old castle 
whence the redoubtable Matilda had escaped 
over the ice. In the Town Hall hung in ludicrous 
reality King Arthur’s Round Table which had 
better have been left in faery lands forlorn. A 
mile to the south, along the meandering Itchen, 
lay the famous hospital founded by Henry de Blois 
for the support of ‘“‘thirteen poor men, so feeble 
and reduced in strength that they can hardly or 
with difficulty support themselves without an- 
other’s aid,’’ and side by side with it, to redress 
the social balance, Cardinal Beaufort’s Alms- 
house of Noble Poverty for those ‘‘who had fallen 
upon evil days after a life of ease and comfort.” 
Of the two benefactions, the latter may now 
seem more farsighted than the former and may 
yet stand the haughty Cardinal in good stead 
when, at what will surely be one of the most 
ticklish moments on the Day of Judgment, he 
is called on to justify burning a Saint. Then to 
the west, barely outside our own front door, was 
Wykeham’s lovely college where for five hundred 
years manners have made men and the lash has 
made manners. 

Memories and imaginations crowded at every 
turn. There, in their quaint wooden boxes, lay the 
Saxon kings and beside them the bloated, sneering 
Rufus with Tyrrell’s arrow in his heart. Here Jef- 
freys had begun his bloody assize. Here Ike Wal- 
ton had trailed his elusive prey and Jane Austen 
hers. Here Keats swallowed a nectarine, “all 
oozy and pulpy, like a great beautified straw- 
berry.’ And here in a season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness he had glimpsed veiled Melancholy’s 
sovereign shrine across the sun-touched stubble 
fields and broadened the scope of all perception. 

I did not even have to go outdoors. The very 
house was haunted. If I sat, I sat where Kings had 
sat. If I walked, I walked where Wren had walked. 
The bright, chintzy drawing room was Mrs. 
Proudie’s citadel and out that very door had 
slunk Obadiah Slope after his defeat at her ter- 
magant hands. 

In the evenings we played cards — lotto — and 
talked before the fire. It was good talk, which, 
as Jchnson says, must be nine-tenths insipidity 
if it is to be palatable, yet some fragments linger. 
I remember mentioning the fact that the Roman 
Catholic Bishop at Denver blessed automobiles to 
offset the pull of gravity at the more dangerous 
curves. Priscilla said she wished he would bless 
her roadster; whereupon her uncle gravely re- 
minded her that he, too, was a bishop and there 


was no need of taking business out of the family. 
I also remember an anecdote of his about an in- 
digent crone, one of his parishioners, who lived 
with her son in a dreadful hovel. He had gone to 
visit her and, shocked by her squalor, had asked 
her what she had to live on. 


“Only me old age pension, your grace,” she 
had quavered, ‘‘an’ what the boy brings in.”’ 


‘‘And what does he bring in?’”’ he had asked. 
‘‘His old age pension.”’ 


I even gleaned a trifle for history. By virtue of 
his office, the bishop was a visitor of New College 
and had been acquainted with the famous warden, 
Dr. Spooner, upon whom three generations of Eng- 
lish wits have foisted whatever absurdities they 
could manufacture by transposing the initial 
sounds of words. Mrs. Spooner had told Mrs. 
Woods that the sole basis for the legend lay in 
one incident: Dr. Spooner was, it is true, subject 
to a certain lapse of speech and intending in a 
sermon to say that he was sure that there was 
at that moment a half-formed wish in each mem- 
ber of the congregation he had unfortunately said 
‘“half-warmed fish.’’ It was enough, of course, to 
add a word to the dictionary and enlarge the 
gaiety of nations and deservedly constitutes one 
of the most memorable moments of the pulpit. 


But it was the only spoonerism of which he him- . 


self was ever guilty. 


Such was our talk. But the one subject to which 
I had looked forward — namely, the reason for 
my being there — was never touched upon. I had 
expected it to be broached the first evening, aft- 
er some pontifical clearing of the throat. Some 
committee, perhaps, was being organized among 
the students and my name had been suggested, 
etc. His Grace was preparing a report upon the 
lamentable decline of undergraduate interest in, 
shall we say, spiritual matters and, no offense in- 
tended, he had been referred, etc. Or, perchance, 
he had been grieved to learn of certain dishar- 
monies between the splendid young Americans 
now in residence and those entrusted with their 
religious guidance and had sought, in a spirit of 
fair play, etc. etc. But neither these nor any 
other imagined preludes were spoken and it was 
soon apparent that motives which could have 
prompted anything like them would have been in- 
consistent with the easy affability of my enter- 
tainment. I was plainly a guest, not an emissary. 


But why? How had they even procured my 
name? They weren’t inclined to evangelize, and, 
even if they were, working on me would have 
been planting very small potatoes in very stony 
ground. They could hardly have been so desperate 


for house guests as to have been reduced to an 
ouija board and a college directory. 


Every way I looked at it, it was a complete and 
insoluble mystery and its darkness grew positively 


stygian when soon after my return to Oxford I 


received a warm invitation to spend another 


week in Winchester at my earliest convenience. 
This time I was resolved to settle the question. 
Ritual and ruined battlements were all very well 
but reasons had their place too. So the last after- 
noon before my departure, I seized the bull by the 


horns and dragged it headlong into the china 


shop. 

‘Priscilla and I had walked across the field to 
St. Cross Hospital. We set out intending to claim 
the ‘‘Wayfarer’s Dole’’ which, under the terms of 


the ancient bequest, was supposedly available to 


anyone who claimed it at the door, and while we 
didn’t carry out our intent, the very thought of 
doing so had made us gay and we were laughing 
on the way back when I suddenly blurted out, 
“Why did you invite me here?’’ 

“I’ve had a wonderful time,’’ I added hastily, 
seeing that something like consternation had 
seized her, ‘“‘but I just don’t understand why you 
invited me.”’ 

Her answer was more startling than my ques- 


tion. ‘‘Who are you?” she asked, in an almost. 
boisterious gush of relief. ‘“‘Who are you? We are © 


dying to know!”’ 
It was hard to know which of us was the more 


astonished, but excited questions back and forth — 


soon cleared everything up. Here is what had 
happened. This was the year of the Lambeth 
Conference, the periodical synod of the Anglican 
church, in preparation for which the bishop had 


\ 


| 


} 
j 


gone to the United States the preceding winter, — 
taking Mrs. Woods and Priscilla with him. They ~ 
had been lavishly entertained and the papers had © 
made much of his visit and of his official status — 
as a prince bishop. In the course of his tour he 
had spoken in Philadelphia and his lecture had — 


been attended by my great-aunt Anna, a wonder- 
ful woman who had probably slept through more 
religious lectures than any one else her age in 
America. As was her invariable custom, she had 


lined up after the talk to shake the speaker’s 
hand and exchange a higher thought or a pious ‘ 


admonition. As was aiso her custom (I blush but 
am grateful to say,) she boasted of her nephew. 
Celestial and mundane matters got mixed and 


somehow or other she got my name and address 


into his notebook. Whether the interest was 
merely a ruse to ease the worthy woman on down 
the line, or whether the gift of tongues was upon 
her and she actually made him share for a mo- 
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ment her own conviction that he and I would have 
much in common, I can’t say. 
|}. Nor, I suspect, ten minutes later could he. The 
| incident was forgotten, the tour concluded and 
the episcopal party back in England before that 
‘cryptic entry rose to plague them. There was 
simply my name, the name of my college and 
the single word ‘‘nephew.”’ But whose nephew? 
Morgan’s? Vanderbilt’s? Hoover’s? Manning’s? 
They had visited many whom God had blessed 
| with worldly goods and here, plainly, was an op- 
‘portunity to requite at least a part of the hos- 
pitality they had received. Someone’s nephew 
was starving and shivering in a clammy college 
not a hundred miles away. But whose nephew? 
The cagy thing, obviously, was to have him 
down for a week. He would be sure to make some 
casual reference to Uncle Pierpont or Aunt Gloria 
and the business would be settled. But, alas, it 
wasn’t. Time and again, it came out, the con- 
versation had been steered towards relations, 
America’s upper crust, the Robber Barons, the 
present state of the family, and so on, without 
eliciting anything more pertinent than a medley 
of sociological lore. I had thought their catalog 
of distinguished American hosts a little ostenta- 
tious and, as I came to know them better, dis- 
| tinctly out of character, but its spendor hardly 
encouraged me to enumerate my own ante- 
cedents. They could not suppose that I had ac- 
cepted the invitation without some justification. 
They assumed that I knew why I was there. The 
very manner in which I took my ease put that 
beyond question. But I furnished no clues and de- 
parted as unknown as I had arrived. 
Challenged rather than daunted, they had me 
back. But the second try was no more successful 
| than the first, and they had abandoned hope when 
my curiosity finally got the better of their man- 
ners and the mystery was solved. 


ee 


-~J had assumed that my days as an inmate of 
palaces was over when Aunt Anna came to Eng- 
land for a visit. She was an indefatigable traveler. 

In the awful vigor of her prime she had taken 

_ caravans across deserts and endured the squalor 

of Chinese coastal tramps in order to cheer 

startled missionaries at their lone outposts, but 

; advancing years had reduced her to commuting 
‘between her own church in Philadelphia and the 

Wesleyan Chapel in City Road. Upon her arrival 

' in London she always paid a cursory visit to the 
Abbey and the Tate Gallery, as a sort of genu- 
flection of culture. Then she settled down in some 

temperance hotel and enjoyed the company of the 
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faithful until such time as she felt the American 
vineyards needed her superintendence. 

She was to sail from Southampton on the 
Europa and since Southampton and Winchester 
are only a few miles apart, I proposed that we 
spend the afternoon and night before her sailing 
at Southampton and have tea at the palace. 

Accordingly I wrote to Mrs. Woods asking if we 
might have the pleasure of calling on her the 
afternoon before the Europa’s departure. But to 
my embarrassment I received no answer for sev- 
eral weeks and had begun to regret my forward- 
ness when there came a note apologizing for the 
delay and asking if we could not spend the night 
at the palace instead of in Southampton. 

I had not expected this but accepted eagerly 
and in time was once more under Wren’s roof. The 
bishop, unfortunately, was not there. He was in 
London at the Lambeth Conference. Thus we 
missed the full majesty of family prayers, having 
instead a short reading at the table by Mrs. Woods. 
But the visit was agreeable and I am sure that 
Aunt Anna regarded it as one of life’s more 
satisfactory episodes. She was not as impressed 
as I had expected her to be at my social great- 
ness because, ironically, she seemed to take 
that for granted and never suspected that she 
had been the instrument of my glory. 

We had tea. We walked in the cathedral. We 
dined quietly, chatted comfortably and retired 
early. Immediately after breakfast we were driven 
over to Southampton. There was some delay 
getting aboard the tender and we dismissed the 
chauffeur. I went out with her, saw her swal- 
lowed up in the looming vastness of the liner 
and returned to Winchester by taxi to find, to 
my amazement, that the household had disap- 
peared as if by magic. The palace was closed, 
the blinds down, the doors locked and my lug- 
gage standing at the door. Had I not eaten break- 
fast there only a few hours earlier, I could not 
have believed that the place was inhabited. 

My bewilderment was relieved almost at once 
by Priscilla who, hearing my cab, came out of 
the garden where she had been cutting some 
flowers. She was dressed for traveling and I 
noticed a small overnight bag alongside of my suit- 
case. She said she was going up to London and 
had waited to accompany me. Mrs. Woods had 
left her regrets; she had been compelled to go 
up earlier. It came out that the palace had been 
closed and they had all been in London for the 
Conference but that Mrs. Woods, knowing how 
ruefully a poor impostor needs countenance, had 
brought her servants down and opened the palace 
for the one night and then hastened back. 


Mark Smith 


The author of Edward writes the following account of himself: “Mark Smith 
was born in Charlevoix, Michigan, and was graduated from Taft High School 
in Chicago. He attended Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo, Wright 
Junior College, Northwestern University (downtown campus), The University 
of Chicago (both the downtown and southside campuses), and is presently 
enrolled as a major in English at Northwestern (Evanston campus). Amazingly 
enough, Mr. Smith is still an undergraduate. He is twenty-three years old and 
is married. His wife, Marilynn, will graduate this year from the Art Institute 
of Chicago, a school which Mr. Smith has not yet attended.”’ 


EDWARD 


‘ban HOUSE was cold and dark. A bed creaked 
and footsteps went down the hall to the bath- 
room and a chain clicked, and the toilet flushed. 
The chain clicked again and the footsteps went 
down the hall. 

She opened his door. ‘‘Edward,’’ she whispered. 
“Edward, is that you?’’ The room was cold and 
dark and still. . 

“Edward, is that you I say? Do you know what 
time it is, my young lord?’’ 

The room was silent and the moon off the snow 
shone between the curtains. 

“You’re not sleeping. I heard you come in, 
banging around like that. Why don’t you 
answer me?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t feel much like chatting,’’ he said, and 
he did not whisper but spoke aloud, soft and deep. 

“Tt’s three-thirty in the morning. Your dad was 
mad again tonight. You’ve got to get a job to- 
morrow. He says you’ve got to get out if you 
don’t. You know he won’t say anything about it 
to you, but I hear it all right. Imagine a big 
lubber like you. It’s not right; your dad works 
hard for his money, Edward, awful hard. I’m 
through sticking up for you. Even if it’s a fac- 
tory job, take it! Don’t be so damn proud, or 
I’m with your dad. You can just get out.”’ 

“T’ve got no time, Ma, I’ve got no time.”’ 

“No, but you’ve got time to go drinking every 
night, and you’re not too proud to borrow money 
for beer and cigarettes from your dad. And get 
yourself in a lot of shame. That’s where you’ve 
been tonight, drinking, isn’t it?” 

““Yeh,’’ he groaned, ‘‘oh.”’ 

‘““What?’’ 

wVeswat LInstae 

“T thought you were coming right back. You 


know you promised Karen you’d read her a story 
at bedtime. She kept saying, ‘When’s Eddie com- 
ing back? When’s Eddie coming back?’ She had 
her book of fairy tales picked out and every- 
thing.’’ 

‘“‘Don’t bitch at me, Ma,”’ he said. 

She did not say anything and she turned to go. 
But she rocked on her heel and turned about. 
‘“‘Where’d you go drinking?’’ she asked. 

‘““Yaughan’s. Yaughan’s Sleepy Inn.”’ 

“Did you see her there? Did you tell her you 
didn’t have to? Did you tell her you had the law 
with you?’’ And she spoke fast, above a whis- 
pered tone. 

**Go to bed, Ma.’’ 

‘‘Well, did you or didn’t you? Or are you really 
going to ruin yourself?”’ 

“‘Get out of here, Ma, get out of here.”’ 

““What’s wrong with you? Are you so drunk you 
must talk that way and your voice so far away 
and bitter? Edward, listen! I wanted you to do it, 
for your own sake. With her you would never be 
anything. No going back to school, nothing.’’ 

The wind picked up, the curtains tossed, and 
the moon came in softly through the frosted pane. 

Mar” 

“Yes?” 

‘Talk in the morning. I’m sick, Ma, I’m awful 
sick.”’ 

“Well, why do you drink so?’’ Her voice was 
mixed with disgust and tenderness. ‘‘The heat’s 
shut off,’’ she said. ‘‘Are you cold?”’ 

“Yes, kind of. But my stomach’s pretty warm.” 

“Well, no wonder.’’ She walked over to the 
chair by the window and her robe made muffled 
noises as she walked. ; 

“I suppose you didn’t hang up your clothes,” 
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she said, and she began to pick up his clothes 
and put them on hangers. The hangers clinked 
_ together as she reached for them. 

““Go to bed, Ma,’’ he whispered. ‘“‘Don’t do any- 
thing for me.”’ 

The clothes made muffled noises as she put 
them on the hangers. 

“What! What did you spill all over your clothes, 
beer?” 

“Yes.” 

Her hands roamed in the dark. ‘It’s too thick 
for beer,’’ she said, ‘‘and it doesn’t smell like 

Be pecr,”’ 

In the moon she held it to her face, she held it 
to her nose and said, “It’s all over me. What 
es it??? 

“Well, it’s wine then,”’ he said softly. 

“And have you turned to wine?’’ She stood in 
the silence, passing her hands over his clothes. 
“What’s dripping?’’ she asked suddenly. ‘‘Oh, 
don’t tell me that the roof is leaking from all 
this snow. I thought your dad fixed it.’’ But her 
voice quivered in the cold. 

She made hurried steps across the small room 
to the little lamp on the wall away from the bed 
and turned it on. She did not look for the leak, 
) but held his shirt-bottom up to the faint light. 
4- She did not say anything, but stood a long time 

staring. Slowly she looks at her hands, then at 
her robe, and she holds the robe in her hands 
_up to the light. The robe is smeared with red and 
her hands are red and the shirt-bottom is the 
darkest red. 

“Oh, Edward!’’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, Edward!’’ And 
the cry was in her throat. 

She looked across at him and he lay motion- 
less. He breathed in short gasps and they were 
loud now. The light shone on him pale and showed 
her half of him, and the dripping tapped slowly 
on the floor. He was not handsome now. His nose 
looked larger and his cheeks were gone and his 

‘face was ashen-white. He did not even look big 
-under the blankets. His eyes looked up and off 
at nothing. 

“Oh, Edward,’ she cried softly, ‘‘what hap- 
pened?”’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’’ he said. ‘‘Not now. That’s 
not important now.”’ 

BE Dudoshie..- 4” 

@ “It’s not that! I’m sick, Ma, to the very heart. 
~ O God, I’m sick!”’ 

- She moves like a ghost to him and turns on 
the little light above his bed; and she sees that 
the blood is everywhere. 

She moaned and hurried toward the door. He 
_ turned his head and looked at her. 
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‘““No!’’ he said, and he was weary. ‘‘Save the © 
money. I’ll do it alone. Have so far. All my life.” 
He looked at her and his eyes were white and 
burning, and he smiled. 

She stepped back from him and clutched her 
breast, then turned quickly and ran out the door 
and down the stairs. Her voice came up the 
stairs, low-toned in the cold and dark morning. 

When she returned she still was not excited. 
‘“‘He’s coming,”’ she said. ‘‘Right away.” 

But he was looking up again and off at nothing. 

“Does it hurt?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘No, I’m just sick.” 

“I only wish I had learned something about 
nursing, Edward.’’ 

“Only twenty. I wish lots. Rats!’’ He waved 
his hand and murmured, ‘‘Lights.’’ She turned off 
only the light above his head. She knelt and put 
her hands upon him, one on his head, one on his 
hand. But he looked pained and she withdrew 
them quickly. 

‘““Hdward,’’ she said and she was calm, “I 
haven’t prayed in a long time. Let’s you and I 
pray together now.”’ She threw her arms around 
him, but his face was fixed. 

“O God! O Jesus! O God! O Jesus! Help us!” 
She said it very fast. 

She did not hear his voice because she was 
praying. His voice was in his throat. ‘‘Know now. 
Just don’t care. Very funny. Liked jokes. Irony, 
Ma, irony. Keep it up. Very funny. Give my 
guitar to Harv, for it cost me eighty dollars.”’ 

She stopped her praying and looked upon him. 
Her eyes were dry, and her body was steady. 

A small form trotted past the door. In the time 
it passed the half-open door, he saw the long 
hair, the eyes closed with sleep, the pajamas 
with the buttoned up trap door in back. 

They heard the tinkle of water and heard the 
toilet flush. He heard but did not see the form 
trot past the door again. 

‘Oh, I must wake your father,’”’ she said, and 
her voice was tired and steady. She started for 
the door. 

‘“Mother!’’ he cried. ‘‘Mother!’’ His voice was 
loud and from the tomb. 

‘““Q Eddie,’ she cried, ‘‘my little Eddie.’’ And 
she ran back to him. 

The tears came and he cried freely. ‘‘You didn’t 
understand me. I’m sorry, Mother.’’ He turned 
his head and looked at her strangely. “It’s Karen 
and a lot of things.’’ She looked at him and there 
was no meaning on her face. 

“It?s Karen that I shall never see again.” 

There was a look of horror on his face. 


Virginia Scott Miner 


Virginia Scott Miner recalls that at Northwestern she was one of the founders 
of the N.U. Poetry Society (still affectionately remembered by its members) 
and a contributor to The Purple Parrot before that publication became a humor 
magazine of the thirties. She was graduated in 1922, is married, and now 
teaches in Kansas City, Missouri. Her poetry has appeared in a wide diversity 
of magazines, and her volume of poems, Many-Angel River, was published 


in 1939. 


POEMS 


As the Lake Narrows 


When Judge Paine came in his youth to settle 
in Indiana, 

he could tie his boat to young trees hugging the 
foot of the hill. 

But the Judge was an aged man when I was still 
but a child, 

and the lake had drawn farther back—so to me 
the hill meant the spring, 

flowing wrist-thick and icy cold, meant the ferns 
and the mint and the fireflies, 

the table for cleaning fish, the taffeta sound of 
the scaling, 

the lanterns bobbing along up the steps to the 
cottage. 


The saplings the Judge had known were grown 
into green-fountain elm trees 

or gray satin, lacy-leaved beeches. The path that 
led on to the lake 

was blue gill beds to him: to me it was golden 
sunshine, 

gold petaled black-eyed Susans, and occasional 
tall golden lilies. 

The Judge had not known my lake, nor will those 
in the long years beyond me 

see the same place I had known from the time 
of my tenth golden summer. 


Once, at the edge of sleep, I found myself sud- 
denly haunted 

by grief at the sureness of change, at thought of 
the lake grown still smaller, 

the spring (in my lifetime diminished) become 
but a drop, and abandoned... . 

But that is the lake’s far December: my lake is a 
June at the heart. 
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Flight to Chicago 


A huge brown fern below 

sprawled on the ground, reached tentacles, 
dwindled to delicate traces 

marking the course of some stream 
anonymous, lost altogether. 

Except for that glimpse, nothing more: 

we flew through milk frothed white, 

our ease of instruments disturbed 

by how we would come down. 


A sudden rift showed lights 

and yet we did not land. 

The banking wing tipped high 

a neon street, slanting it skyward: 
round and round we went 

and time ticked off by wheel turns. 
Beyond us, the airport, the lake 
waiting green and hungry and huge. 


Then came a voice from up front: 
We’re not doing this for fun; 
we’re waiting our turn to land. 


Time, he said. What is time? 

The hours that Cronus swallowed? 
A clock set for eternity? 

Some formula, perhaps, 

beyond our common reach? 

Or, in the words of Amiel, 

merely the empty space between 
our memories? 


Without a quiver, we were down, 

no questions answered—only the wind, 
and gusts of vicious rain, 

and taxis to be found. 
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Lacey B. Smith 


Lacey B. Smith, Associate Professor of History ai Northwestern, has just 
completed a short biography of Katherine Howard, fifth wife of Hear VIII. 
(“It had to be short,” he says, “since she lost her head at the age of twenty- 
two.”) The portrait of Henry printed below is an offshoot of the research for 
that book and for his earlier Tudor Prelates and Politics. 

Born at Princeton, New Jersey, he attended Bowdoin College, received his 
Ph.D. from Princeton in 1951, and studied at the University of London as a 
Fulbright Scholar from 1949-50. For three years in India he served in the Air 
Corps as electronic specialist (bombsight and automatic pilot) with the rank 
of sergeant. He has taught at Princeton, and at M.I.T. (‘spreading humanistic 
light to engineers, teaching 16th Century English History in a compulsory 
freshman course’’). His interest in biography stems from his belief that “‘his- 
tory is the result of the activities of men and not of irrepressible forces.’’ 


PORTRAIT OF A SOVEREIGN 


O; ALL the kings of England, that ‘‘most se- 
rene and invincible prince,’’ Henry VIII, has ex- 
ercised the greatest hold over the imagination of 
succeeding generations. King John may have been 
more tyrannical, Henry V more heroic, Eliza- 
beth more glamorous, and Charles I more roman- 
tic, but the eighth Henry has been the most con- 
troversial. Catholics see him as being in league 
with the powers of evil; Anglicans acknowledge 
him as God’s instrument; and laymen, regardless 
of religious preference, persist in picturing him as 
a Bluebeard who went through wives ‘‘as some 
men go through socks.’’ Upon one aspect alone 
are the authorities agreed; all describe him as a 
magnificent and vital image of the august power 
of majesty. 

In 1540 aged 49 and in the 31st year of his reign, 
Henry was in the autumn of life, a fleeting Indian 
summer when the agility and vitality of youth still 
kept at bay the wolves of disease, senility and 
decay. The king remained flushed and jovial, 
fair and graceful; the unwrinkled skin, pink and 
piggish, gave him the appearance of a character 
out of Animal Farm, while the mammoth frame 
and bull-like stature with shoulders so broad that 
they could scarcely pass through a door con- 
tinued hard and massive. Faintly veiled, however, 
lay hidden the image of the future. The face had 
swollen and lost its girlish delicacy; the royal 
pate was thinning; the auburn beard was flecked 
with white; and the florid face gave a hint of 
sagging jowls, coarsened nose, and hooded eyes 
made cruel by disease and suffering. The athlete’s 
slim waist had crept to 50 inches in girth, while 
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the muscles of his chest were layered with fat. 
For the moment, however, Henry remained in- 
credibly solid, still a magnificent man and a 
mighty monarch. The effect was increasingly that 
of a gigantic beer barrel, rotund but tightly cor- 
seted, astride shapely legs spread wide to bear 
the weight of a man who must have tipped the 
scales at close to three hundred pounds. 

It seemed as if both God and man had conjoined 
to emphasize the Tudor flair for the spectacular; 
the king’s mantle was of ‘‘purple velvet lined 
with white satin’? and embroidered with ‘‘thick 
gold cord’’ hung with golden acorns, while the 
royal doublet was striped with white and crimson 
satin. Henry had an inexhaustible zeal for the 
ornate and the exorbitant; his ‘‘fingers were one 
mass of jewelled rings,’ and around his bull neck 
he wore a gold collar from which hung a diamond 
the size of a walnut. Part was the result of Tudor 
taste for the prodigious, and part was political 
calculation, but the total effect was to give to 
Henry’s mortal frame the appearance of a god. 

For a sovereign who has made such a splendid 
and momentous splash in history, Henry’s char- 
acter is strangely and frustratingly elusive. To 
contemporaries and moderns alike, the man ap- 
pears as a Janus in which the satanic and the 
angelic are inexplicably opposed. At one moment 
Henry emerges as a beast, lustful and brutal, 
grasping and vengeful, vain and obstinate beyond 
belief; at the next instant the image changes and 
we perceive the superb athlete, the generous 
scholar, the accomplished diplomat, and the 


idol of the realm. 
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The monarch’s vanity was insatiable and he was 
inordinately proud of his physical and athletic 
prowess. Almost the first question he put to the 
Venetian ambassador, after the succession to the 
throne of the young king of France, was whether 
his rival brother was as tall as he, as stout, 
and what ‘‘sort of legs’? he had. When the am- 
bassador replied that Francis’ legs were ‘‘spare,”’ 
Henry ‘‘opened the front of his doublet and placing 
his hand on his thigh,’’ said ‘‘‘Look here! and 
I also have a good calf to my leg.’’”’ In an age 
that judged men by the sumptuousness of their 
dress, Henry was considered the ‘‘best dressed 
sovereign in the world: his robes are the richest 
and most superb that can be imagined.’’ The man 
loved nothing better than to impress those about 
him by his every act — the lavish display of his 
attire, the inexhaustible energy that could tire 
eight horses in a single day, and the physical 
prowess that surpassed all at archery, tilting, 
hunting, and hawking. 


The legend of the king’s cavalier handling of 
his wives is standard historical lore, and his own 
generation went so far as to note that Henry was 
‘inclined to amours.’’ His relations with the op- 
posite sex were notorious even in a society that 
looked with tolerance upon the marital antics of 
sovereigns and accepted with amused cynicism 
the fate of disgraced and barren queens. More 
than once during the reign it was whispered abroad 
that Henry’s sexual appetite explained his ste- 
rility, and it was reported by one of the king’s 
more biased critics that the duchess of Milan had 
dismissed Bluff King Hal as a possible mate, 
since she liked ‘‘not to be wife to such a husband 
that either putteth away or killeth his wives.”’ 


Again on the less savory side, England’s mon- 
arch was a confimed hypochondriac, combining 
the healthy man’s distaste for sickness and disease 
in others with a profound interest in his own ail- 
ments. The faintest rumor of the plague was suf- 
ficient to send him scampering to the clean air of 
Windsor Castle, and not even Anne Boleyn’s 
‘“‘pretty duckys’’ that he hoped soon to fondle and 
the memory of his ‘‘sweetheart’s arms’’ were 
sufficient to lure him back to London. Henry 
evidently agreed with Doctor Boorde that the 
only sure antidote to the infection was to leave 
town, but he generously advised those less fortu- 
nate than himself to use a prescription consisting 
primarily of sage, rue, elder, and bramble leaves 
liberally mixed with wine and ginger. ‘“‘Take a 
spoonful of the same,” the royal apothecary en- 
joined, ‘‘and you shall be safe for twenty-four 
days.’”’ As he grew older and learned that not 
even his cast iron constitution was immune to 
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disease and suffering, he developed a discriminat- 
ing medical knowledge — the royal cure for an 
ulcerated leg was an ointment comprised largely 
of ground pearls. Yet for all the care and worry 
about his physical well-being, Henry continued to 
eat and drink prodigiously. In the end he grew so 
obese that the ground shook when he moved, and 
he had to be carried up and down the stairs in a 
sedan chair. 

Both foreign and domestic observers of the Eng- 
lish court were at constant pains to comment 
upon the king’s obstinacy, cruelty, and fickleness. 
Campeggio, the papal legate, reported that even 
‘“‘an angel descending from heaven would be un- 
able to persuade him’’ once he had made up his 
mind, while Castillon, the French ambassador, 
observed that he had ‘‘to do with the most dan- 
gerous and cruel man in the world.”’ There is end- 
less evidence to make of Henry a brutal and con- 
summate egotist, a monstrosity of a king, and a 
devil of a man, and history abounds with those 
who for both good and bad reasons see him in this 
light. But behind this ugly face appears another, 
with features angelic and divine. 

The Venetian ambassador could scarcely con- 
tain his enthusiasm when he first encountered 
Henry early in the reign. The young king was, 
he said, ‘‘the handsomest potentate I ever set 
eyes on,’’ and he noted a fact that would have 
flattered Henry immensely: heis, he added, 


‘‘above the usual height, with an extremely fine © 


calf to his leg, his complexion very fair and 
bright, with auburn hair.’’ Not only was England’s 
monarch fair to behold, but he was also astute, 
prudent, and sage; could speak French, Latin, 
and some Italian; was master of the lute and 
harpsichord; could sing from a book at sight; and 
could draw ‘‘the bow with greater strength than 
any man in England.’’ Under the circumstances 
there is little wonder that the world was amazed 
that God had ‘‘combined such corporal and men- 
tal beauty, as not merely to surprise but to as- 
tonish all men.”’ 


There is no gainsaying that Henry was both fear- 
ful of and fascinated by sickness and disease, but 
this does not mean that he was either a coward 
or a weakling. He was a notoriously difficult 
patient, rarely allowing ill health to keep him 
from the council chamber or the hunt, and in 
the end it was only the extraordinary vitality of 
the man that prevented the swollen and abused 
body from disintegrating into a helpless mass. 
Moreover, his personal courage and endurance 
were attested to time and time again. The royal 
person may have been too precious to risk upon 
the battlefield, but the king’s life was in constant 
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Jeopardy during the joust at which he so excelled. 
No one could stand against him as the royal giant 
clad in ninety-four pounds of armor thundered 
down the jousting course. For hours on end he 
would test strength and match spears against the 
bravest of the realm. Monarchs as well as sub- 
jects could be killed at this mock warfare, and 
the king of France lost his life in 1559 while 
practising the dangerous sport. Twice Harry of 
England was unhorsed and once he lay uncon- 
scious for two hours. On still another occasion he 
escaped death by a fraction of an inch, when 
either by mistake or through sheer bravado 
Henry failed to lower the visor of his helmet. The 
Duke of Suffolk’s lance struck the king scarcely an 
inch above the opened visor; the impact was so 
great that the spear shattered and the king’s hel- 
met was filled with bits of splintered wood. By 
the purest good fortune Henry was not seriously 
injured and he announced that ‘‘none was to blame 
but himself’ and insisted that his armorer put his 
helmet back together again so that he could con- 
tinue the joust ‘‘by the which all men might per- 
ceive that he had no hurt.’’ Except for the silent 
and deadly action of the plague which could de- 
stroy and mutilate the most splendid physique, 
Henry seems to have been beyond fear, and the 
Spanish ambassador was probably correct when 
he noted that the sovereign was always desirous 
of convincing society that he had ‘‘no respect or 
fear of anyone in the world.”’ 


_ Again the picture of a gross and lustful monster 

is deceptive. There is no evidence that Henry 
overindulged in wine to the point of intoxication, 
and if anything the vast quantities he consumed 
indicates a strong head and an incredible constitu- 
tion. Moreover, his faithfulness to his wives 
{while he had them) was conspicuous in a mon- 
arch who could gratify almost every whim. In 
contrast to the promiscuous capers of his royal 
brother across the channel, Henry’s two recorded 
mistresses seem the epitome of virtuous domestic- 


__ ity. What sets Bluff King Hal apart from other 


sovereigns is not the adultery but the legality 
of his promiscuity. Unlike most kings of his gen- 
eration he insisted upon marrying his concubines. 
Henry has a reputation as a Bluebeard because 
he had six wives, while Francis I of France 
achieved but negligible distinction despite an 
infidelity remarkable even in a society that 
abounded with Lotharios. 

Henry was also one of the most accomplished 
diplomats of Europe and even his enemies con- 
ceded that he was a dangerous and cunning foe. 
Obstinate and ruthless he may have been, but as 
the Imperial ambassador acknowledged, he was 
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“more accessible to persuasion than to threat.” 
Educated in the Machiavellian atmosphere that 
knew the value of the adage ‘“‘three may keep 
counsel, if two be away,’ Henry could be both 
nefarious and merciless, but he also had that 
rarest and most precious of gifts — the ability to 
inspire loyalty and devotion. For all his brutality, 
the man had magnificent animal magnetism and 
even when old and fat and helpless he could 
hold men to him. In a strange fashion all men 
respected and many loved this bulging bully who 
wept and blustered, pranced and preened. It may 
have been that such loyalty was wasted upon a 
man who would sacrifice both friend and foe, 
minister and subject, upon the altar of his ego- 
tism, and the insight of Sir Thomas More may 
approach the truth when he warned that if Henry 
thought that ‘‘my head could win him a castle 
in France it should not fail to go!’’ Neverthe- 
less, councilors were loyal both to the man and 
to the crown he wore. 


For all his cruelty, vanity, and egotism, Henry 
was immensely approachable. He may have de- 
lighted in basking in the reputation of being 
‘kind and affable’ and full of ‘‘graciousness and 
courtesy,’’ yet he was willing to pay the full 
price for such renown. Sovereignty was constantly 
on display. The endless and peripatetic progresses 
about the realm, the ceaseless royal appearances, 
and the incessant ceremony that enveloped every 
action were all matters of calculated statecraft, 
and like any illusion, the pomp and circum- 
stance of sovereignty was achieved at the cost of 
personal exhaustion and tedium. Henry never 
seemed to mind the grimy, grasping hands of the 
frenzied citizens of London or their bad breath, 
noxious clothes, and boisterous manners. Once 
when a throng of ecstatic subjects stripped their 
sovereign to his hose in a delirium of devotion 
and souvenir hunting, Henry passed the affair off 
as a delightful game. If this was play-acting to 
feed his self-esteem, then at least it was done 
magnificently, for King Hal was a past master at 
catching and holding men’s imagination. What- 
ever the ultimate verdict may be, the indisputable 
fact remains that the sixteenth century held him 
to be both a great king and a great man, “un- 
doubtedly the rarest man that lived in his time.”’ 
Even Cardinal Pole, whom Henry had done his 
best to destroy and whose family he had sys- 
tematically liquidated, wrote at the monarch’s 
death that he ‘‘was the greatest king who ever 
ruled that realm.’’ Possibly the final and most 
balanced judgment comes from the same ob- 
server, who years before had cautioned that Henry 
was the most dangerous and eruel man on earth. 
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With grudging praise Castillion wrote that “‘he is 
a wonderful man and has wonderful people about 
him; he is an old fox.”’ 


Ever since he died on January 18, 1547, 
apologists and critics have been struggling to 
penetrate the ambivalence of Henry’s personality. 
Two images keep merging and reappearing: the 
angelic-faced athlete who inherited a brimming 
treasury, a stable throne, and boundless good 
health; and the Henry of later years who, in the 
most extreme language, died ‘‘a pustular, syphi- 
litic mass,’’ degenerate both in body and in soul. 
How was it that the pleasant portrait of a cherubic- 
faced youth who heard up to five masses a day 
and coveted not his neighbor’s goods should slow- 
ly give way to the harsh profile of a self-willed, 
if still charming, egotist with a suspicious and 
scheming mind that harbors its own counsel? The 
answers are many and contradictory. Henry may 
have concealed timidity and insecurity behind 
the bully’s defenses; his prodigious vanity, his 
blustering gestures, and ostentatious desire to ex- 
cel may have been the brittle veneer of over- 
compensation. Since, however, the sixteenth 
century never experienced our modern pastime 
of psychoanalysis and preferred to reveal the 
hidden reaches of the mind and soul to the priest 
and not the psychiatrist, history has been spared 
the knowledge of whether the king did in fact 
suffer from a complex, Oedipus or otherwise. A 
more fruitful, if equally elusive, explanation is 
that he suffered from a disease of the mind, 
from megalomania brought on by a society that 
viewed its sovereign as the only possible bul- 
wark against a renewal of civil war and that was 
determined to worship him both as a paragon of 
a man and as the symbol of public peace and 
security. As Professor Pollard has remarked: 
“The worship of man as a god is apt to make 
him a devil.’’ 


Sickness of the mind and soul may have been 
accompanied by disease of the body, and the 
theory that Henry suffered from syphilis has never 
been totally dispelled. The evidence, however, is 
entirely circumstantial, resting on what appears 
to be a marked deterioration in the king’s char- 
acter, his ulcerated leg, and the dreary list of 
miscarriages that plagued his first two wives. 
Another equally circumstantial hypothesis is that 
the king suffered from a serious brain injury 
when in 1536, at the age of 44, he was thrown 
from his horse and lay unconscious for two hours. 
Possibly it is not coincidence that it was in the 
following years that the ulcer on his leg first 
began to give serious trouble or that it is after 
1536 that we begin to perceive the picture of a 
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man who is suffering from chronic headaches, is © 


reduced to a staff and felt slipper for his game 


leg, and is constrained to forsake the violent exer- — 
cise of his youth. Under the circumstances, it — 


may not be surprising if Henry was overweight, 
irrascible, melancholic, unpredictable, and brutal. 


More than brain damage and a draining ulcer, 
however, are involved in the transformation of 
the royal character: we must include the nature 
of kingship and the personality of the sovereign 
himself. For all of the splendid display and costly 
glamour that surrounded the monarch, the posi- 
tion of kingship had marked drawbacks. Ultimate 
authority is a lonely station and when Henry al- 
luded to himself as ‘‘King, Emperor and Pope in 
his dominions’? he had to pay a fearful price in 
terms of normal human relationships. As the 
‘father and nurse to his subjects,’”’ the king was 


the final arbiter of national policy. Henry might 


sanctimoniously announce that he contented him- 
self with what was his own and wished only ‘‘to 
command my own subjects,’’ but he also added the 
proviso that ‘‘I do not choose anyone to have it 
in his power to command me, nor will I ever 
suffer it.” 


The irony, of course, was that many men con- 
spired to command the sovereign, and a few ac- 
tually manipulated him, breathing self-interested 
advice into the royal ear. All roads converged upon 
the king’s person, and the men who could handle 
the monarch might in fact become an alter rex. 
Consequently, each facet of the king’s personal- 
ity, every aspect of his health and well-being 
were avidly observed, dissected, and analyzed. 
His every act, his every need, and his most 
trivial francy became matters of grave concern. 
Traitors dreamed that the king’s ulcerated leg 
would kill him and ‘‘then we shall have jolly 
stirring’; the state of Henry’s intestinal tract 
was a topic worthy of constant conversation; and 
the royal person was incapable of retiring into 
even the most ‘‘secret place’’ without a cluster 
of ambitious courtiers, office seekers, and hopeful 
policy makers crowding in upon him for fear 
some privileged and intimate friend whisper dan- 
gerous counsel to the king when he was at his 
most vulnerable. Henry may have stamped his 
personality upon both his court and his kingdom, 
but he was also a helpless prisoner of his office 
and constantly had to be protected from the 
swarming clutch of nagging petitioners, office 
seekers, and supplicants who pervaded every inch 
of the royal household. All men came to ‘“‘chammer 
at this anvil, some for money and some for favor,” 
and those about the sovereign had to be warned 
against molesting the ‘‘King’s person with suits.” 
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Such petitions were to be presented in writing 


and delivered to a special council appointed to 
receive them. 


Such precautions were rarely satisfactory or ef- 
fective. They might guard the sovereign from the 
approach of the lesser sort, but they could not 
save him from the artful requests and pregnant 
hints of those who were in constant attention 
about his person. Moreover, Henry’s wandering 
and amorous eye was always a subject of intense 
speculation, for a royal mistress or spouse might 
influence the mind as well as the passions of the 
man who shared her bed. Later in the century, 
popular interest in the subject of a royal mate 
for Queen Elizabeth was so much a matter of na- 
tional discussion that gambling odds were given 
on almost anyone who received even the slightest 
recognition at court. When, for instance, Sir Wil- 
liam Pickering arrived in London and was ac- 
cepted with manifest favor, the bets ran twenty- 
five to a hundred that he would be king. Henry 
himself was constantly being ‘‘solicited by his 
council and nobles of his realm to frame his heart 
to the love and favor of some noble personage to 
be joined with him in lawful matrimony,”’ so that 
his majesty ‘‘might have some more store of fruit 
and succession to the comfort of the realm.’’ Not 
only were the king’s matrimonial inclinations a 
question of immense international and domestic 
importance, but so was Henry’s virility, and when 
the Imperial ambassador questioned the king as 
to whether he thought he would be able to produce 
more progeny, Henry’s temper snapped and he 
demanded thrice over: ‘‘Am I not a man like 
others?’’ What Henry forgot, however, was that 
he was something more than a man; he was 
“not only a king to be obeyed, but an idol to be 
worshipped.”’ 


The sovereign was a victim of yet another weak- 
ness of his office, for he was constantly at the 
mercy of flatterers and fortune seekers. The oily 
blandishments of professional panderers and flat- 
_terers were the most destructive and vicious ele- 
ments within the monarchial system for, as Sir 
Thomas More warned, such men made it a policy 
to ‘‘shamefully and flatteringly assent to the silly 
and foolish sayings of certain great men.” Yet 
for all the susceptibilities of both the man and 
his office, Henry had neither sycophants nor toad- 
ies as his companions on the hunt or his servants 
in the privy chamber, and generally he was told 
the truth no matter how unpleasant it might be. 
But even so, kings lived with the nagging doubt 
that the truth, both of a man’s motives and his in- 
formation, might not appear on the surface, and 
Henry was manifestly aware that the reports of 
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courtiers and bureaucrats could easily be cut to 
suit the royal temper. In a frenzy of frustration 
he once upbraided and lectured his council as if 
they were a group of willful and rebellious school 
boys, and he stormed that ‘‘most of his Privy 
Council, under pretence of serving him, were 
only temporizing for their own profit, but he 
knew the good servants from the flatterers’’ and 
he “would take care that their projects should not 
succeed.’’ The safety of kings may be built upon 
the fears of their subjects, but as the French am- 
bassador pointed out, Henry would never ‘“‘cease 
to dip his hand in blood”’ so long as he continued 
to doubt his people. For all his keen sense of 
character and the magnetism that held men to 
him, there is little wonder that the young prince 
learned to harbor doubt and suspicion, or that the 
aging monarch grew to distrust most men. When 
Marrillac wrote to his master that Henry’s ‘“‘sub- 
jects take example from the Prince, and the 
ministers seek only to undo each other to gain 
credit, and under the colour of their master’s 
good each attends to his own,’ it may have been 
that the ambassador had the situation reversed. 
The king may have taken example from his sub- 
jects: 


That Bluff King Hal suffered from megalo- 
mania is beyond dispute. Far lesser men had 
become puffed up with the overweening belief that 
they could do no wrong. Early in the reign, when 
the monarch was engrossed in the pleasures of 
the joust, the masque, and the hunt, Cardinal 
Wolsey, the king’s alter ego, had fallen prey to 
the same self-destroying egotism. He started out 
his career humbly saying that ‘‘His Majesty will 
do so and so,’ but subsequently and by imper- 
ceptible degrees he developed the habit of an- 
nouncing ‘‘We shall do so and so.’’ Finally, he 
attained the ultimate conceit of claiming ‘‘I shall 
do so and so.’’ The cardinal’s disgrace and death 
were, however, apparent and obvious evidence 
that power rested elsewhere. He was simply the 
king’s creature, the bubble of whose egotism was 
pricked by the sharp reality that final authority 
rested with his master. Henry, on the other hand, 
was nobody’s creature except his own. The mon- 
arch was responsible to God alone and the will 
of the deity tended to become the voice of Henry’s 
conscience, something he showed remarkable 
ability at manipulating to fit almost any occasion. 


No one was more solicitous of his soul’s health 
than the king, no one was more meticulous in 
his conformity to the prescribed religious formula 
of the day. In the midst of the pleasures of youth 
and the excitement of the chase he found time 
for three masses each day while on holy days 
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he insisted on five masses. Regularly he chastised 
and humbled the royal frame by crawling on his 
knees to the cross and he was constantly testi- 
fying ‘‘his zeal for the faith’’ with all ‘“‘the re- 
sources of his mind’’ and body. Henry was fortu- 
nate in the simple nature of his faith and he 
remained strong in the naive conviction that God 
was on his side and could be satisfied by scrupu- 
lous holiness. The relationship between Henry and 
his deity was elementary: in return for a prompt 
and meticulous fulfilment of his religious duties, 
God would reward him with material success and 
eternal salvation. Very early in life the king con- 
fessed to the Venetian ambassador that he could 
not ‘‘see that there is any faith in the world, save 
in me, and therefore God Almightly, who knows 
this, prospers my affairs.’’ Should God remove 
his blessings and plague the king with misfortune, 
then it was assumed that somewhere, somehow, 
Henry had failed to propitiate the divine wrath. 
When Catherine of Aragon (his first wife) failed 
to secure the succession by a male heir, Henry 
searched his conscience for the source of such 
obvious divine malediction and discovered that 
he had been living in unconscious sin ever since 
his marriage to his brother’s widow. The mon- 
arch’s religious convictions were grounded upon 
the prevailing belief that every good and every 
evil stems from God, and as the burning of a 
candle before the image of the Virgin might be 
expected to cure hoof and mouth disease, so the 
removal of the sin would regain for the king his 
material well-being. 


Henry may have been many things but he was 
never a hypocrite, for righteousness was always 
on his side. He constantly lived up to his side of 


the bargain, defending the church by both the. 


sword and the pen. ‘‘We have done what became 
us,’’ he once wrote, ‘‘for [the] better discharge 
of our conscience, and found the truth so mani- 
fest that it ought to be allowed on all hands.” 
Knowing himself ‘‘to be in the right,’ the king 
never for an instant doubted that he merited 
salvation and all the good things that God could 
bestow in this world, for ‘‘where there is the 
spirit of God, there is freedom.’’ Others might 
suffer from a sense of their own inadequacies, 
and Luther might hurl ink pots at the devil of 
doubt and fear, but Henry remained serene in 
the citadel of his faith. As a man, as a Christian, 
and as a king, he claimed God as his ally, and 
though he denied it to his subjects, he asserted 
for himself the ultimate Protestant position that 
“though the law of every man’s conscience be 
but a private court, yet it is the highest and 
supreme court for judgment or justice.’’ No Chris- 
tian church has ever denied that eventually each 
individual must make his peace with his own 


God, but the conviction that God always stands at 


one’s elbow, ready and willing to confer his bless- 
ings, is a dangerous self-deception, whether that 
man be priest, puritan, or king. Any act of vio- 
lence, any level of monstrosity is sanctioned when 
a sovereign believes as Henry did that ‘‘God and 
his conscience were perfectly agreed.”’ 


Herman L. Meltzer 


Dr. Meltzer, a native Chicagoan, was graduated from Northwestern Medical 
School in 1931, and now practices medicine and surgery in Clinton, Ill. During 
World War II he served as Lieutenant Colonel in the U.S. Army Medical Corps. 


Time 

Time is a relative thing. 

A glance can last a lifetime 
Or a year seem but a moment. 


Time is in the mind 
Or heart. 


“Some day,’’ youth says, “I will have her — 
That young and delectable beauty.”’ 

Oh, hasten, gay youth, for a yawn hence 
She will be gray and middle-aged 

(She and your life) 

And mated to a paunchy 
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Fifty-year-old, 

With three grown children, 
She with her varicose veins 
And pigmented nevi 

And flabby, atrophic breasts. 


Dream, youth, but hurry, 
For fifty is better than sixty 
But not as good as forty 

Or thirty. 

It is bleak outside. 

Time is a relative thing. 
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Dwayne Thorpe 


Dwayne Thorpe, a native of Kansas, is a sophomore in the College of Liberal 


rts at Northwestern. He is nineteen years old, has already written one novel 
and is at work on another. He has writ 


the following poem, his “Goddess” 


ten a sizeable body of poetry as well. In 
is the city, and the “crimes” are urban, 


nocturnal, and twentieth century. 


I 
The Introspects and the First Crime 


The sly moon slid its tongue beneath the door 

and licked its way across the marble floor — 
while you and I sat, flung from west to east 
beneath the spinning dial of ancient time, 


_ explaining to the seconds how it was 
_ and how it might have been. The lumbering beasts 


that walk on two legs peered into our souls, 


_ which crouched beneath the burden of their crime, 


watching the beasts — reflections of ourselves. 

Our cowering hearts devoured their own hearts’ 
blood 

and listened to the fat fly’s dying buzz. 

Wallowing in the rush of time’s dark flood, 

we listened to the breathing of the trolls — 

accusations which we could not dodge, 

our guilty hands from which we could not hide. 

And if the cards had not been torn to shreds, 

we might have played at old Elijah’s game; 

but our sickened hearts lay on their fiery beds, 

complaining of the crime without a name. 


“Gradually, the fat fly went insane 


as the sly moon slithered and the grey fog crawled, 
snaking their ways into life’s billion cells. 

In vain to murdering time we pled our case, 

not knowing by what name the crime was called: 


- we died there in our separate little hells. 


The monsters beat a rhythm on the floor 
while the sly moon slithered underneath the door. 


II 
The Child and the Second Crime 


And a Negress down the corner sang in rich, 


exotic tones 
of a child, and of a father, and the rotting of 


their bones. us 
There in the silent darkness, black skin shining 


like the sea, 
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THE GODDESS AT NIGHT 


she leaned out of her window and sang the song to 
me. 

There in the silent darkness, with the sterile arc- 
lamps swinging 

and the moon perched like a vulture, I listened to 
her singing, 

and I listened to the seconds falling with a steady 
drop 

into the heart of midnight. The song came to a 
stop. 

In the back room of the house, I heard an old 
piano play 

about the girls in black-net stockings who were 
looking for a lay. 

The Negress smiled a greasy smile, and then 
she looked around 

and whispered, ‘‘Just one dollar, man.’’ I put my 
money down. 

The piano in the back room was grinding out a 
song — 

a hymn to all the rich boys who had helped the 
girls along; 

the theme of its beatitude my soul remembers 
still: 

‘‘Blessed are the boys who sleep between the legs 
Opel: 

The sleek, big-bellied Negress met me in her 
shaded room, 

and the old piano was playing I Pity Your Sad 
Doom. 

The girls were laughing loudly as I climbed into 
the bed, 

and on her heavy, ripened breasts the Negress 
put my head. 

I filled her with my sadness and brought forth the 
child of woe, 

and the midwife of my sorrow said: ‘“‘This child 
has far to go.” 

The Nigger said, ‘‘Easy, lover boy — we've got 
a lot of time.” 

And my soul crouched ’neath the burden of its 
idiotic crime. 


ay. 


Ill 
The Wanderers and the Third Crime 


Wandering down the midnight street, 
the manswarm flows by like a stream 
of wanderers moved by blinded feet 
through all the land of hush and dream. 
The city — goddess of the night 

who holds our dreams in pavement stones, 
object of this frenzied rite, 

coffin of our father’s bones, 

mistress of the pulsing land — 

receives from us our broken dreams, 
soothed by our own palsied hand, 

while the swarming manhive onward teems. 
Stamped by giant cookie cutters, 

their faceless faces do not know 

the things the giant goddess utters — 
the dreams they dreamed so long ago. 
From Now to Then, from Here to There 
streams the endless flood of man, 

not knowing Why they are, nor Where, 
nor, when they get There, why they ran. 
So on and on the manswarm moves, 
and who can say he has not sinned, 

or what the endless moving proves? 
Forget it all. Return to wind. 


IV 


The Goddess and the Fourth Crime 


This is the city at midnight, 
strung like a necklace of light 
around the earth’s dark neck. 

That is what it looks like outside. 

But open it like a clam; 
see its festering heart. 

See it at midnight, 
the dividing line of the world, 
when it vomits into the streets 
all the broken, beaten, afraid, 


and all the hell-starred Niggers of the tumble 


land. 
Look at this huge cancer 
sucking the strength from the earth, 
and think: 


When it has broken our hearts and driven us mad; 


when it has taken our lives 
and given us only rotting souls, 


is it worth the billion honeycombed nights 


we have spent, 
swarming in its huge hive, 
feeding and worshipping? 


Look at this magnificent, festering sore and know: 


tonight, where the moon crawled 
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over back alley fences, 
Jimmy Brown, black as the ace of spades, 
planted a shiv in the back of Willy Thompson, 
his best friend, 
while Lucy Brown, 
at home, 
ate a chocolate bar and waited. 
And know that ten thousand were begging, 
and ten died gaunt 
while we were talking, here, 
in the necklace of light. 
And when you know it as I have known it,. 
tell me 
what it is worth, 
tell me 
what we have gained — 
and why. 
When you have seen the fire-belching factories 
at night 
which have broken a million souls 
and given steel girders in return, 
and seen the million young men 
drowning in the burned-out night, 
tell me 
what it was worth — 
and why. 


V 
The Outsider and the Fifth Crime 


If you could see me now, this minute, 

standing here in the rain flooded street, 

looking up at the top-tower buildings 

with my eyes blinking back the hardfalling drop- 
lets, 

I standing timelessly at this intersection 

where the living city throbs like a giant heart, 

pulsing with taxis, beating with clangoring gongs, 

I standing beneath the breathing stone obelisks, 

I forever and forever alone at this throbbing 
cross-roads, 

swarmed with life — 

if you could see me drenched, cold, shivering, 

searching the chalk skies with drowned eyes, 

looking for something beyond this street 

with its clangoring bell-clocks, 

poised on the blade of eternity and death, 

looking up and up — apart — outside — 

a wet marble statue transfixed forever — 

cold crystal gazing upward, 

immobile in the midst of flowing, clangoring time 
and life; 

if you could see me, I say, 

when I have looked upward and found nothing, 

when I have found no door to enter, 
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no answer to the Sphinx’s riddle — 

I think you would be sick with the clangoring 
goddess, 

pity all the pulse of man, 

and be a little sad for the statue. 


VI 
The Observer and the Crimes 


Iam a child of darkness; 

I was born in the sign of Pluto. 

And I have sat long in the night, watching the 
torches of heaven, 

painting gnarled pictures on the mural of the 
mind, 

mixing red and black, 

and dreaming of strange women. 

At midnight I have wandered, seeing strange 
men under streetlights, 

their faces pale and silent, 

and asked myself what they were thinking as they 
waited on the corners. 

I have watched the bright, beery, neon signs, 

and have seen them grow pale with morning. 

I have seen the dawn rise like mother of pearl a 
thousand times, 

and watched the eternal strangers rustle away 
like leaves, 

deserting the corners of midnight, 

scampering back to their burrows. 

I have seen the night animals crawling from 
their alleys, 

bringing the smells of the sewer with them, 

dried leaves stuck to their clothes — 

and I have seen the timeless strangers watching 
me in the dark. 

I have seen prostitutes leaning in doorways, 

their faces masks of chalk, 

their dark eyes cold and ancient; 

and always I see the strangers, 

their eyes burning a question into my eyes; 

~ and I cannot answer. 
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I have smelled the smoke of dead cigarettes 
and drunk the cups of cold coffee, 

talking at night in a lobby, 

and watching the clerk with his boredom. 

I have heard forgotten footsteps 

on the secret, midnight pavement; 

seen the hidden hands of lovers 

whisper new moons with their fingers. 

And somewhere — on the corners — 

I have seen the eyes of strangers, 
smoldering in the darkness, 

waiting with their question. 

I am a child of darkness; 

I know the messengers of Pluto, 

and I know their hidden paintings, 

but I will not look again. 

I am frightened by burned eyes — 

by the thing behind their brightness: 

in the background flutters a butterfly with fangs. 


Vil 
The Absolution 


Seedtime and harvest and the twining of the 
grass — 

New grape-gathering vines and the silver of the 
moon — 

these are the only miracles I offer you. 

Don’t fear — I shall not ask you to return 

to nature and the flowery womb of spring. 

But see the bright new star-heads where they 
burn, 

and hear the river waters as they churn, 

and listen to the birds of summer sing. 

Remember all the things you’ve seen and heard: 

beneath the stoney pavement rests the earth, 

and it too has diseases in its crust. 

Do not turn your back upon the goddess. 

Do not turn away to live with nature. 

Only remember that we are children of dust; 

only remember destruction brings new birth: 

the rhythms of our lives are the rhythms of the 
earth. 
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Jean Hagstrum 


This is the third of the series of articles on living American poets, written 
especially for the TRI-QUARTERLY. 

Jean Hagstrum, Professor of English and Chairman of the Department of 
English at Northwestern, was born in St. Paul, Minnesota and was educated 
at the University of Minnesota. His graduate work was at Yale, where he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in 1941, after he had already taught at Northwestern 
for a year. He served with the civilian Office of Censorship from 1942-44, and as 
an Army infantry rifleman in Italy from 1944-46. He was once again in Italy, 
1953-54, as a Fulbright research fellow. Mr. Hagstrum has published two books, 
Samuel Johnson’s Literary Criticism (1952), and The Sister Arts (1958), a study 


of the relations of poetry and the visual arts. 


THE POETRY OF 
STANLEY KUNITZ 


An Introductory Essay 


> Ae KUNITZ provides his readers the 
excitement, rarely encountered in modern poetry, 
of exploring both the guilty and the joyful recesses 
of the personality. Of guilt alone, we have per- 
‘haps had more than our share, and the pilgrim- 
age from sin to salvation has become—who would 
have believed it a generation ago? — almost fash- 
ionable. But relatively few have moved, as Mr. 
Kunitz has in his thirty-year poetic career, from 
darkly morbid psychic interiors to a clean, well- 
lighted place, where personality is integrated 
through love and art—love that draws nourish- 
ment from the unabashedly physical and art that, 
though complex, rests on the honest simplicities 
of life. 


I 


Though Mr. Kunitz’s literary manner is difficult, 
one of his central ideas is extremely simple. He 
has said, ‘‘Let life happen to you... Life is 
right,’”’ and he believes that modern neurosis in 
part stems from the morbid separation of art from 
life that characterizes our culture. The naked 
prose statements will impress only those who ad- 
mire the dignified Johnsonian ability to state with- 
out fear of triteness the essential commonplaces 
of life and art. But expressed in his poetry the 
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same idea possesses verbal vigor and imagistic 
shock, especially in that series of brilliant life- 
death antitheses, whose polarities constitute the 
major contention of his major poetry. 

In the early poetry the negative or life-denying 
side of the contrast receives the greater empha- 
sis and is embodied in the important image of 
the skeleton and in other images that cluster 
about it. Kunitz imagines bones as clean, hygienic, 
disinfected, shapely, sharp—the 


bonecase (melted down) 
Shimmers with scaly wit— 


but irrevocably and horribly dead The death-im- 
age is composed not of decay, blood, exposed 
viscera, smells of disintegration, but of harsh, 
dry, and defined things like needles, spines, spikes, 
sand, stones, leafless branches, scalpels, peeled 
nuts, and shadows on the wall. In ‘‘The Surgeons’’ 
death is symbolized by skilful, professional sav- 
ages who open the brain of a child, dissipate its 
dreams, and cut away all pity and love. These 
men of knife and bone are systematic, amputat- 
ing men who hate tradition and passion and whose 
despair of the future matches their scorn of the 
past. 

Kunitz’s symbols of life, which seem to predom- — 
inate in the later poems, are better, if one pre- 
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A 


Stanley Kunitz. (From a drawing 
by Philip Guston.) 


fers the smiling and tender to the bitterly angry. 
The endearing old-clothes man, unlike the sur- 
geons, does not create but mobilizes wounds. He 


collects the decaying coats behind the door, the 


“=< 
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scraps and rags of past experience—dead ambi- 
tions, buried love, lost innocence. But this tatter- 
demalion army, as ragged as Jack Falstaff’s, is 
an invincibly human one: 

Let 


The enemies of life beware 
When these old clothes go forth to war. 


In a recent poem, ‘‘The Thief,’’ in which the 
poet curses a ladrone who picked his pocket clean 
in a crowded Roman tram, Kunitz gives his fa- 
vorite antithesis an autobiographical context. The 
unpleasant loss evokes recollections of both the 


historical Rome and the poet’s own personal 


Rome, which he remembers from the lantern 
slides shown at school. But that Rome, he now 
knows, was ‘‘a pedagogic lie,’’ and the careful 
reader of Kunitz sees that that Rome (‘‘the 
frozen pure’’) has become a symbol of stony, skel- 
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etal death. But the real Rome, with its elbowing 
mobs, its thieves, its jogging carrozze, and its 
stones. baroquely shaped by Bernini, is all motion, 
impure like emotion, fiawed by mutability, 


and yet thereby 
More lovely and more graced, perhaps 
More true. 


Kunitz likes the blooming, bacterial rot the sur- 
geon cuts away to expose his dead and flinty 
surfaces. For the poet, the blood, the guts, the 
“bubbling brain, exploding life’s gray tumor,” 
and the “‘green-celled world’’ where our “blind 
moulds”’ kiss have their compensatory side: they 
blaze with life as wll as death. Alexander Pope 
recoiled in horror from the crawling maggoty 
world which in the Dunciad he created to sym- 
bolize Grub Street. But Stanley Kunitz finds decay 
a pre-condition of existence, the very compost in 
which life sprouts: 


In fierce decay I'll find a stripe 

Of honey sweetening the tart 

Old brain. I shall not know again such ripe 
Beauty of the burst, dark heart. 


Kunitz believes, in Gospel phrase, that ‘‘Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
eeune 

I lie awake, hearing the drip 

Upon my sill; thinking, the sun 


Has not been promised; we who strip 
Summer to seed shall be undone. 


Now, while the antler of the eaves 
Liquefies, drop by drop, I brood 

On a Christian thing: unless the leaves 
Perish, the tree is not renewed. 


II 


Kunitz has said in prose that ‘‘every poem 
must be loaded with a full charge of experience’”’ 
and in verse, 

I, being rent 


By the fierce divisions of our time, cried death 
And death again, and my own dying meant. 


We cannot, without more information than we 
now possess, trace the poetry back to its bio- 
graphical source. But as critics we must ask that 
unsophisticated, essential, and difficult question: 
does the poetry have on it the bloom of first- 
hand experience? 

Kunitz was born in 1905 of Russian Jewish par- 
ents, and in his verse there is the shadowy out- 
line of a changing response to his Jewish heritage. 
The following early lines seem to sound a note 
or revolt against the family and its traditions: 


al 


Now I must tread the starry wrack 
And penetrate the burning sea. 
Iscariot, I may come back, 

But do not wait for me. 


In ‘‘For the Word is Flesh’’ the poet apparently 
confesses to hearing ‘‘the fierce/Wild cry of Jesus 
on the holy tree’’ at the very moment he says 
to his dead father that he has 


of you no syllable to keep, 
Only the deep rock crumbling in the deep. 


And the impression from the earlier poetry is 
confirmed by a comment on his boyhood days in 
one of his latest poems, 


For nothing pleased me then in my legacy. 


World War II seems, from the evidence of the 
poetry and from that alone, to have restored the 
poet’s ties with his personal past, for the following 
lines must surely be autobiographical. (The man 
of the first lines is, I believe, Hitler, the ancestors 
of the third and following lines are his immigrant 
parents, and the second paragraph refers to the 
Nazis, persecuting the Jews and perhaps also in- 
vading Russia.) 


When I stand in the center of that man’s madness, 
Deep in his trauma, as in the crater of a wound, 
My ancestors step from my American bones. 

There’s mother in a woven shawl, and that, 

No doubt, is father, picking up his pack 

For the return voyage through those dreadful years 
Into the winter of the raging eye. 


One generation past, two days by plane away, 

My house is dispossessed, my friends dispersed, 

My teeth and pride knocked in, my people game 

For the hunters of man-skins in the warrens of 
Europe, 

The impossible creatures of an hysteriac’s dream 

Advancing with hatchets sunk into their skulls 

To rip the god out of the machine. 


Two of Kunitz’s best poems, ‘‘For the Word is 
Flesh” (from the 1930 volume) and ‘‘Father and 
Son”’ (from the 1944 volume), represent strongly 
diverse responses to antithetical father-images, or, 
if the biographical identifications I propose are 
wrong, antithetical responses to the same father- 
image, or perhaps something more complicated 
than either of these alternatives. (The two poems 
are obviously now intended to be read together 
since they are printed on opposite pages in the 
1958 volume.) The earlier poem belongs to the 
period of Kunitz’s impatience with his heritage— 
or lack of one—and his horror at the surgically 
produced skeletons of modern life. Among these 
enemies of life he has placed his father—or at 
least a generic father whom the speaker of the 
poem addresses—, now a lipless skeleton: 


Let sons learn from their lipless fathers how 
Man enters hell without a golden bough. 
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It may be relevant to note that Kunitz’s father 
died a suicide at thirty-eight, a few weeks before 
his son was born, and to quote the poet’s com- 
ment, ‘‘Of my father I know almost nothing ex- 
cept that he was a freethinker and a Mason who 
left behind a collection of good books.”’ 

In the later father-poem tenderness has replaced 
anger. This poem, I suggest hesitantly, is address- 
ed not to Kunitz’s father but his stepfather, Mark 
Dine, ‘‘of all the men I have known . the 
gentlest,’? who lived with the family only six 
years before he died of a heart attack. The step- 
son was then fourteen. In the poem from which 
I quote here only the last paragraph, the spirit of 
Mark Dine has been transmuted to unalloyed 
poetic gold: 


At the water’s edge, where the smothering ferns 
lifted ; 

Their arms, ‘‘Father!’’ I cried, ‘‘Return! You know 

The way. I’ll wipe the mudstains from your clothes; 

No trace, I promise, will remain. Instruct 

Your son, whirling between two wars, 

In the Gemara of your gentleness, 

For I would be a child of those who mourn 

And brother to the foundlings of the field 

And friend of innocence and all bright eyes. 

O teach me how to work and keep me kind.”’ 

Among the turtles and the lilies he turned to me 

The white ignorant hollow of his face. 


The two father-poems also represent responses 
to the poet’s national and religious heritage. In 
the first he confesses that he ‘‘cannot blur/The 
mirrored brain with fantasies of Er,’’ but in the 
second a suffering and chastened man seeks wis- 
dom in the Gemara of his father’s gentleness. 

Kunitz’s love poetry has always been perceptive 
and persuasive. Neither Puritanical nor prurient, 
it never stridently tempts us to eat forbidden 
fruit. It has sometimes been hearty and tolerant, 
as in the early ‘‘Careless Love,’’ with it sexual 
double-entendres and its almost laughing last 
lines: 


for what 
This nymphomaniac enjoys 
Inexhaustibly is boys; 
sometimes tremblingly tender, as in 
Piece,’’ when men sigh good night, 


‘““Night- 


put out their bodies like a light, 
And set their brains adrift upon their blood, 


and urge, ‘“‘Let us be shy again like feathered 
things’’; and sometimes jealously amorous as in 
“The Science of the Night,’’ when the lover, his 
manhood lying on a rumpled field, his beloved 
sprawled carelessly in sleep, imagines that she 
returns to people and places he has never known. 

Kunitz’s poetry introduces two Ladies, an Early 
Lady and a Later Lady, who must correspond 
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to his experience in the subtle way that art al- 
ways corresponds to the reality out of which it 
springs. The Early Lady is imprecisely outlined. 
She appears fleetingly in the surrealist land- 
scape of the first poems; and the experiences in 
which she figures are frustrating ones, not unlike 
the situation exploited in Gertrude Stein’s most 
beautiful story, Melanctha, in which one lover’s 
“abe is too early and the other’s is tragically too 
ate: 


For love is coming or is passing by, 
And none may look upon her features plain. 


How shall these tarry, how shall these meet, 
When he must remember and she forget? 
Her baby-heart is running down a street 
Aiready ended, his to a place not yet. 


The Later Lady has provided both lover and 
artist with his deepest fulfillments. Although a 
person of an earlier secret life lived apart from 
his own and although a person of a wild, adven- 
turing spirit for whom the boldest astronomical 
imagery may even be restrained, this Lady has 
also evoked the most delicate, urbane, and courtly 
poetry Kunitz has as: yet written. The Lady, her- 
self an artist, transforms the raw music of life to 
measured harmony; metaphysical of mind, she 
provokes and appreciates the subtlest intellectual 
joke. But the Later Lady is both Fair and Dark, in 
whose beauty lurks a terror that speaks the ser- 
pent’s word and that teaches the poet a hard, 
hard lesson: 


We learn, as the thread plays out, that we belong 
Less to what flatters us than to what scars. 


UI 


Kunitz has published three volumes of poetry, 
in 1930, 1944, and 1958. Intellectual Things, the 
first of these, contained fifty poems, most of them 
short lyrics in the modern metaphysical manner 
made fashionable by T. S. Eliot. 

The bold images and scenes remind one of 
' Donne, but the urbane language, the exquisitely 
flowing music, and the syntactical precision re- 
call Marvell. Donne’s sense of evil in the marrow, 
his moral and psychological franknéss, his imag- 
inative originality in combining geography, math- 
ematics, science, and statecraft with love-making 
and worship—all these have their impressive 
counterparts in Kunitz. But Donne serves a mod- 
ern purpose; and his tight, though outrageously 
literal scholastic logic, his firm sense of intellec- 
tual outline, his essential fidelity to nature even 
when his combinations disfigure its surface, 
Kunitz distorts into an imagistic surrealism that 
provides intense experience without providing 
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paraphrasable meaning. Man dissolves in a cook- 
ing vat of chemicals that stands alone on a crum- 
bling rock. A poetic speaker compares himself to 
a crystal bead in a crystal ball, “So pure that 
only Nothing could be less.’’ Twilight invades a 
room in which glowing lions congregate and in 
which the poet, also tawny, awaits the approach 
of night, as the day and his heart spill their blood 
to slake his lips, when suddenly the moon, tawny 
like man and lion, materializes at the door. A 
human body swells in corruption until in death it 
becomes a whale that, like a derelict vessel, is 
pillaged by the curious. Lovers eat their ecstatic 
hearts and kiss in “complicate analysis of pas- 
sionate destruction.”” The poet creeps deep into 
his own self, where he lies on the burning plum- 
age of an angel and so lives his entire life all 
at once. 

In thus delineating Kunitz’s surrealist landscape, 
I have been guilty of separating image and con- 
text. In its proper place the imagery does more 
than shock. It attacks the modern simplifications 
of human nature that reduce it to one dimension 
and omit the vital parts. Kunitz’s outrage is that 
of the anti-body against a destroying foreign pres- 
ence. Blood, organ and sinew swell in protest, 
and a feverish brain tries to expel the attackers 
of our vital centers. 


Single Vision, which I have chosen to represent 
the 1930 volume, is so tightly coherent that it 
must be quoted in full. The action seems to be 
this: one of Kunitz’s surgeons, a lost man, rises 
in a resurrection scene that recalls Donne and, in 
one image—though if there was conscious intent 
it must have been to draw a contrast—Piero della 
Francesca’s great painting in which Christ rises 
with a banner in his hand. The rising man is a 
Kunitzian skeleton, taught to reject love and the 
blood and to refine away the flesh. But as he 
rises, persisting life rises with him and all that 
goes with life—the unused evil in the bones, the 
stain of reality on the brain, and the pride of 
blood unimaginably unfurled at his side. In sym- 
pathy with these life-symbols, the skeleton, now 
in remorse, sheds the tears of the soul and then 
slips into the silence of the bony and dusty grave 
which modern, life-disinfecting, hollow men have 
prepared for him: 


Before I am completely shriven 
I shall reject my inch of heaven. 


Cancel my eyes, and, standing, sink 
Into my deepest self; there drink 


Memory down. The banner of 
My blood, unfurled, will not be love, 


Only the pity and the pride 
Of it, pinned to my open side. 
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When I have utterly refined 
The composition of my mind, 


Shaped language of my marrow till 
Its forms are instant to my will, 


Suffered the leaf of my heart to fall 
Under the wind, and, stripping all 


The tender blanket from my bone, 
Rise like a skeleton in the sun, 


I shall have risen to disown 
The good mortality I won. 


Directly risen with the stain 
Of life upon my crested brain, 


Which I shall shake against my ghost 
To frighten him, when I am lost. 


Gladly, as any poison, yield 
My halved conscience, brightly peeled; 


Infect him, since we live but once, 
With the unused evil in my bones. 


I'll shed the tear of souls, the true 
Sweat, Blake’s intellectual dew, 


Before I am resigned to slip 
A dusty finger on my lip. 


In 1944 Kunitz’s second volume of verse, Pass- 
port to the War, appeared, containing fifty 
poems in all, twenty-six of which had not before 
appeared in book-form and twenty-four of which 
were re-published from the earlier volume. Lines 
like 

The silence unrolling before me as I came, 
The night nailed like an orange to my brow, 


and others, recalling early De Chirico, 


Through portal and through peristyle 

Her phantom glides, whose secret mouth, 

The absence of whose flagrant smile, 

Hangs on my chimney like a wreath of cloud, 


show that the earlier metaphysical-surrealist 
manner continues. But it is now combined with 
themes of contemporary political and social re- 
ality; and a new style of expression, that suggests 
Robert Frost, introduces greater colloquial flexi- 
bility and greater human warmth. Anger re- 
mains, but it is satirical anger aimed at recog- 
nizable targets: Hitler, the Nazis, the Bitch God- 
dess Success, military men of any nation, and a 
new, dangerously pervasive savagery. ‘‘Reflec- 
tions by a Mailbox,’’ ‘“‘Night Letter,’’ and ‘‘Father 
and Son’’—unfortunately all too long to quote in 
full—add new power to the old without obliterat- 
ing the Kunitzian signature, which remains un- 
mistakable throughout his entire career. 

The best moments are still those that explore 
the individual’s soul. The new social themes re- 
main languid until they disturb the psyche. But 
though not notable in themselves as programs of 
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action or ways of life, the new social reality has 
brought drama and scene into sharper focus even 
in the metaphysical moments. Consider the in- 
creased intensity of that stunning poem about 


evil in the dream and in the soul, ‘‘The Fitting © 
of the Mask,’’ the inspiration for which Kunitz — 


seems to have derived from a passage he greatly 
admired in Rilke’s Journal of my Other Self. I 
quote the poem entire as an example of the new 
power of the 1944 collection: 


‘‘Again I come to buy the image fated.’’ © 

“Your valued image, sir, that’s a pity, 

Is gone, I mean the youth, the undefeated, 

Whose falcon-heart, winged with the golden shout 
Of morning, sweeps windward from his native city, 
Crying his father’s grief, his mother’s doubt.” 


“You knew I cared, and that I’d come for him; 
The traffic hindered me; you should have known.” 
“Ah there, that’s bad! But my poor memory’s dim 
As a bell that rings the tide in; I lose track 

Of things to keep and things to sell, and one 

Can never be quite certain who’ll come back.”’ 


“Enough! There was another face, a bright 

Pathetic one I’ll take, from whose wild stain 

Of sympathy a man could borrow light.” 

“Our catalogue describes him ‘Fool of Love, 

Fragile and dear, tinctured with mortal pain, 

Buys grain of his grain and eats the chaff there- 
OL. ”? 


“Your cataloguer has the cynic touch, 

But I’ll forgive him. Is our business over?’’ 
“Be patient, sir. You would not thank me much 
Or recommend my baffling merchandise 

If I should offer this unblessed believer, 

This torn-cheek, with the chasm in his eyes.” 


“Old man, I’m in a hurry to proceed, 

And everyone, you know, must wear a mask. 
Give me a countenance to meet my need 

Or malice will expose me at the dance.’’ 
“Oh sir, we’ll try, but it’s no easy task 

To make adjustments of your circumstance; 


And now, while my assistant turns the key 
And in the windows now the lights go out, 
For it is closing time irrevocably 

Until new features sit upon the forms, 

I’ll sing a little ditty to the ghost 

That occupies this world of empty frames. 


[Sings:] 

Good-fellow’s lost among our Psychic Cases, 
The Angry Man has turned a ghastly blue, 
Munich exhausted all our Judas-faces. 

And what are we to do, and what to do? 

The Optimist was mangled in a sock, 

The rats conferred and ate The Wandering Jew, 
There’s nothing left that’s decent in our stock, 
And what are we to do, and what to do? 


But look!—here’s something rare, macabre, a true 
Invention of the time’s insomniac wits. 
Perhaps we ought to sell it to the zoo. 
Go to the darkening glass that traps your shames 
And tell me what you see.” 

“O Prince of Counterfeits, 
This is the Self I hunted and knifed in dreams.” 
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_ Last year Kunitz’s Selected Poems 1928-1958 ap- 
_ peared, containing eighty-five poems, of which 
one-third were new and the remaining were re- 
_ published from the two earlier volumes. The lat- 
_ est poems make the old metaphysical boldness 
- even bolder and intensify -the already unpara- 
phrasable imagistic intensity. At the same time, 
the long colloquial line of 1944 has now become a 
_ marvel of flexible strength. Suffusing these fa- 
_ miliar effects is a golden romanticism that had 
4 earlier been only a hesitant soupcon of better 
_ things to come—a strain that from the beginning 
- invoked poets of the romantic generation, notably 
Blake. 

The title Intellectual Things (1930) was adapted 
from Blake’s famous sentence, ‘‘For the tear is 
an intellectual thing,’’ which Kunitz used as the 
epigraph of that volume. In a memorable phrase 

_ Kunitz defined the ‘‘tear of souls’’ (in contrast to 
modern, dry-as-dust, skeletal powder) as the 
“true sweat, Blake’s intellectual dew.’ Some 
four poems in that volume, none of which Kunitz 

has chosen to reprint, are vaguely Blakeian and 
romantic: ‘‘Death in Moonlight,” ‘Sad Song,” 

- “Thou Unbelieving Heart”’ (which contains lovely 
lines but may not be as fully integrated as at 

_ first appears), and ‘“‘Elemental Metamorphosis” 
(which contains a stronger recollection of Words- 

_worth’s ‘“‘Three Years She Grew” and ‘“‘A Slum- 
ber did my Spirit Seal” than of anything in Blake). 

-_ But except for certain lines these poems do not 

_ achieve the magic of the Songs of Innocence and 
Experience either because they are too lush in 
the manner of Edna St. Vincent Millay or be- 
cause they remain flat and smooth and impre- 
cise, like the romantics at their least im- 
pressive. In ‘‘Open the Gates’”’ of the 1944 collec- 
tion, however, Kunitz, perhaps unconsciously, has 

achieved an effect in the first two stanzas that is 

- authentically Blakeian—but recalling not so much 

the purely lyrical Blake as the verbal-visual 

Blake of emblems like the frontispiece to Jeru- 

_salem or the haunting ‘‘Death’s Door’’: 


“ 


Within the city of the burning cloud, 

Dragging my life behind me in a sack, 
Naked I prowl, scourged by the black 
Temptation of the blood grown proud. 


Here at the monumental door, 

Carved with the curious legend of my youth, 
I brandish the great bone of my death, 

Beat once therewith and beat no more. 


In the 1958 volume the Blakeian strain grows 
into something fresh and lovely: in the poem to 
the delicate white mouse, ‘“‘The Waltzer in the 
House’’; in the emblematic allegory, “The Way 

~Down’’; in the exquisite ‘“‘As Flowers Are,” a 
lovely poem that draws on the wars and loves of 
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the flowers—Erasmus Darwin refined into quint- 
essential Blake; but above all in that delicate 
aubade, ‘‘When the Light Falls,’’ a poem of ur- 
bane compliment which combines Ben Jonson’s 
courtly, classical elegance and Blake’s power of 
deep and elemental suggestion: 


When the light falls, it falls on her 
In whose rose-gilded chamber 

A music strained through mind 
Turns everything to measure. 


The light that seeks her out 

Finds answering light within, 
And the two join hands and dance 
On either side of her skin. 


The lily and the swan 

Attend her whiter pride, 
While the courtly laurel kneels 
To kiss his mantling bride. 


Under each cherry-bough 
She spreads her silken cloths 
At the rumor of a wind, 

- To gather up her deaths, 


For the petals of her heart 
Are shaken in a night, 
Whose ceremonial art 

Is dying into light. 


Kunitz’s poetic virtuosity is such that it fully 
vindicates his own aesthetic belief that meaning 
in verse is ‘‘a product of the total form.”’ But 
his poems should not be presented, as they have 
by his latest publisher, as constituting a ‘‘flaw- 
less’? lyrical achievement. Any adverse critical 
judgment of artfully ambiguous poetry must of 
course be tempered by our repeated experience, 
that what looks now like an incoherence becomes 
on closer acquaintance a virtue. And, lest he nig- 
gle and carp, a critic must never forget his Pope: 


Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend. 


Nevertheless, Kunitz, like his peers and even 
his betters, is not an absolutely impeccable crafts- 
man, and there are some fifteen separate occa- 
sions on which one reader grieved in reading the 
latest collection, from which the poet has excluded 
what he considers his earlier failures—grief 
usually over a word, line, or image, only rarely 
over an entire poem or one of its crucial sections. 
This list of minor lapses is available on request 
to any other admirer of the poet who wishes to 
compare his taste with mine. 


Kunitz has said that ‘“‘there is only one artist, 
the true, recurrent, undying wanderer, the eter- 
nally guilty, invincibly friendly man.” It is tempt- 
ing to apply that sentence to its author; but can 
one say, on no acquaintance but that of the 
printed page, what one nevertheless feels strong- 
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ly impelled to say—that Mr. Kunitz is an infec- 
tiously warm-hearted person? Comfortably human 
poems like ‘‘The Old Clothes Man, the joyous 
love lyrics, the austere but amiable reviews of 
younger men’s work, his comments on his teach- 
ing experiences, in which he has delighted in en- 
gaging the inquisitive spirits of even the faltering 
beginners—all this makes us want to say of him 
that he must be ‘‘an invincibly friendly man.”’ 


As poet Mr. Kunitz appears also as the ‘‘eter- 
nally guilty’’ man: 


But why do I wake at the sound, 
In the middle of the night, 

Of the tread of the Masked Man 
Heavy on the stairs...? 

Agh! I am sometimes weary 

Of this everlasting search 

For the drama in a nutshell, 

The opera of the tragic sense, 
Which I would gladly be rid of. 


But Mr. Kunitz need not be embarrassed. ‘‘Com- 
plicate”’’ guilt is one of his most excitingly ex- 
ploited themes, absolutely without the theatricality 
he seems to impute to it in the lines just quoted. 


What can Kunitz mean when he calls the artist 
the ‘‘true, recurrent, undying wanderer,’’ and can 
this part of the sentence also be applied to him? 
I think it can, and I judge it to mean that a 
poem—to interpret Kunitz by Kunitz—‘‘repeats for 
us man’s spiritual ascent, identifying whoever 
shares in its beauty with those obscure thousands 
under the hill of time (this image Kunitz has 
used more than once in his poetry) who once 
climbed and climb again the forbidding 
slope.’’ That is, a true work of art is a kind of 
secular All Souls’ Day sacrament, that brings us 
into communion with struggling men of all days 
and ways, with dead poets who have celebrated 
those struggles, and with the heroes of myth and 
legend who have memorably embodied them for 
the whole race. ‘‘The Approach to Thebes’’ re- 
veals the true poetic ‘‘wanderer”’ in the full mean- 
ing of Kunitz. Oedipus, who speaks the lines of 
the poem, has encountered and overcome the 
sphinx. He now approaches Thebes, about to be- 
come its king—not joyfully but in solemn sadness 
since a prophetic vision reveals to him the horrors 
that will with the years be heaped upon his head. 
But he comes prepared: the winning of the sphinx 
has irrevocably tied him to life itself. In over- 
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coming her, he has mastered it: 


In the zero of the night, in the lipping hour, 


Skin-time, knocking-time, when the heart is pearled — | 


And the moon squanders its uranian gold, 

She taunted me, who was all music’s tongue, 
Philosophy’s and wilderness’s breed, 

Of shifting shape, half jungle-cat, half-dancer, 
Night’s woman-petaled, lion-scented rose, 

To whom I gave, out of a hero’s need, 

The dolor of my thrust, my riddiing answer, 
Whose force no lesser mortal knows. Dangerous? 
Yes, as nervous oracles foretold 

Who could not guess the secret taste of her: 
Impossible wine! I came into the world 

To fill a fate; am punished by my youth 

No more. What if dog-faced logic howls 
Was it art or magic multiplied my joy? 

Nature has reasons beyond true or false. 

We played like metaphysic animals 

Whose freedom made our knowledge bold 
Before the tragic curtain of the day: 

I can bear the dishonor now of growing old. 


Blinded and old, exiled, diseased, and scorned— 
The verdict’s bitten on the brazen gates, 

For the gods grant each of us his lot, his term. 
Hail to the King of Thebes!—my self, ordained 
To satisfy the impulse of the worm, 
Bemummied in those famous incestuous sheets, 
The bloodiest flags of nations of the curse, 

To be hung from the balcony outside the room 
Where I encounter my most flagrant source. 
Children, grandchildren, my long posterity, 

To whom I bequeath the spiders of my dust, 
Believe me, whatever sordid tales you hear, 
Told by physicians or mendacious scribes, 

Of beardless folly, consanguineous lust, 
Fomenting pestilence, rebellion, war, 

I come prepared, unwanting what I see, 

But tied to life. On the royal road to Thebes 

I had my luck, I met a lovely monster, 

And the story’s this: I made the monster me. 


The sensitive and trained reader of these lines 
cannot escape believing that the Sphinx of the 
legend the poet has made to correspond profoundly 
to the Later Lady of the love-lyrics and that there- 
fore Oedipus must be, in ways too deep to fol- 
low, a richly autobiographical character. The 
poem virtually equates the mastery of the lovely 
monster with the mastery of life itself, and that 
equation measures both the difficulties and the 
rewards of the conquest. 

Kunitz has said, ‘‘No poetry is required of any 
of us. Our first labor is to master our worlds.”’ 
No poetry is indeed required, but it is most 
welcome when, like that of Stanley Kunitz, it au- 
thentically reports the breaking and the making 
of a poet and his world. 
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CHARLIE NO-FACE 


&E WAS SUMMER, the summer after our grad- 
uation from high school, and we had been drinking 
in Carl Pinkus’s car. Some of us were really 
drunk and some were acting drunk. There was a 
feeling that we should do something daring, and 
Carl suggested dropping Charlie No-face off in 
the middle of the carnival. Everyone agreed. I 
did too, I had to, since I was one of those pretend- 
ing to be drunk. 

We knew we could find Charlie walking along 
County O, as he did for hours each night. During 
the day he kept himself hidden in the loft of his 
- sister’s barn, but at night, in the darkness, he’d 
come out. He’d just walk steadily back and forth 
along the mile or so of deserted road in front of 
his sister’s farm, sometimes for the entire night. 
If a car came by he’d slow down and turn his 
head away from the road. To see him you’d have 
to drive along slowly beside him and talk to him 
for a while. Eventually, if he didn’t hear any 
women’s voices, he’d turn and look at you. 

He didn’t have any face. His head was just a 
big greenish oval with no hair, slits for eyes and 
a mouth, and two holes for a nose. His body was 
bent and he limped. Some said that he once had 
touched a fallen high tension wire trying to save 
a little girl, but no one knew for sure. 
Everybody had been talking about getting rid 

of Charlie. About two weeks before, an old lady 
had stopped along the highway to fix a flat. 
Charlie came up behind her and asked her if she 
needed help. Evidently she had never seen Charlie 
before, because when she turned around and saw 
him she fell over dead from a heart attack. 

That night we drove fast, with all the win- 
dows open, and we sang loudly with the car ra- 
dio. I felt very close to the others, as if the four of 
us and the little world in the car were alone and 
separate and above everything else. 

Carl slowed down as we came to the part of the 
road where Charlie walked. We stopped singing 
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one by one and began peering down the road in 
front of the car. Then we saw him hobbling along 
the shoulder. Carl pulled off the road diagonally 
in front of him. Charlie started around the front of 
the car. He didn’t have his head averted and I 
began to shiver. It was a dark night, and Charlie 
wore dark, almost black work clothes and a 
shapeless black hat. All I could see was a bumpy 
green splotch. Then he crossed in front of the head- 
lights and his eyes peering down the hood at us re- 
flected red. He came back up to the shoulder on 
the driver’s side and I heard his breath, a kind of 
whistling noise. 

‘‘Charlie, here, do you want some cigarettes?”’ 
Carl poked a package through the window. He 
can’t smoke cigarettes, he can’t smoke cigarettes, 
he can’t possibly smoke cigarettes, I kept saying 
to myself. My temples started to throb, and I 
could barely hear Charlie speak. 

“No thanks. No thank you.’’ He stood there 
looking at Carl. 

‘“‘Charlie.’’ I didn’t realize that I had said any- 
thing until he looked at me. Everybody in the car 
looked at me. I hugged myself and felt the goose 
pimples on my bare arms. ‘‘How’s everything, 
Charlie?”’ 

“Okay.” 

They all kept looking at me, even Carl. My 
temples throbbed louder than ever, and I almost 
screamed. Then Charlie turned away. 

“Thanks anyway, boys.” He started to walk. 

‘“‘Charlie,’”’ said Carl. 

Charlie stopped again, and turned around and 
looked at us. Suddenly Carl opened the door and 
grabbed him by the arm. Charlie tried to pull 
away, then he relaxed, like a rag doll. The other 
boy in the back opened the door and got out. He 
watched Carl push Charlie into the back seat. Then 
he got back into the car and closed the door very 
quietly. Charlie sat between us. 
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“Wanna go for a ride, Charlie?’”’ asked Carl. 

“No, I’d rather walk.”’ 

‘Hell, let’s go for a ride, Charlie.” 

Carl pulled onto the road. I felt dizzy and 
nauseated. I leaned my head against the cool 
metal of the window frame and let the wind blow 
in my face. 

Carl slumped in front of the wheel. The other 
two sat up stiffly staring at the road. 

I gulped and fought down another wave of 
nausea. We passed people going to the carnival. 
I saw the big ferris wheel about a block ahead. 

“‘Stop!’’ somebody said. 

Carl shoved the brake pedal savagely. White 
faces stared at us from the sidewalk. 

“Get out, get out,’’ hissed the boy in the back 
seat. He shoved the door open and grabbed Charlie 
by one arm, yanking him into the street like 
cracking the whip on ice skates. Charlie spun to- 
wards the sidewalk and then tripped and fell 
heavily against the curb. The boy jumped back 
into the car and slammed the door. 

“‘God!’’? Someone screamed and people ran pant- 
ing towards the figure in the street. Charlie 
crawled away from the curb. His red eyes glowed 
just at me, and I heard his gasps, like whistles. 

Carl pulled away, tires squealing on the 
asphalt. Nobody said anything, and in a few 


minutes we were on the highway. I just sat wit 
my head against the window frame, feeling it 
boil up. Then I leaned over and vomited in my 
lap. 

“‘Christ!’’ yelled the boy next to me. 

They all turned on me, snarling and swearing 
wildly. Carl swung the car onto the shoulder 
and it skidded and stopped. I saw him turn to- 
wards me, his face distorted. 

‘“‘T hate slobs,’’ he hissed. 

I wanted to say that I hated them too, but I 
suddenly had to vomit again. 

They all started swearing again, savagely. “Get 
him out of here,’’ Carl said. I felt the door give 
beneath my weight and I fell heavily onto the 
shoulder, the stones biting into my flesh. Some- 
one dragged me away from the car, and the 
doors slammed and they pulled away, showering — 
me with bits of gravel. I began dry-retching in the © 
silence, each spasm convulsing my entire body. 

When it was over I realized that I had been 
crawling along the shoulder. The gravel had worn ; 
through my flannel slacks and had bloodied my ~ 
knees and hands. I looked at them dumbly for a } 
while, and then collapsed into the tall saw grass © 
at the side of the road. Cars sped by, kicking up © 
bits of stone. I lay in the grass crying until I 
fell asleep. 
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Toasts Are Not Drunk. . . 


Toasts are not drunk for nourishment. 
And memories, like unprovided tissue, soften. 


My mind, daubing antiseptic curiosity 

Over the discoloration of your absence, 

Ingests strengthening broth 

(Conceptual odds and ends floating in heated 
opinion) 

From eagerly offered spoons 

Through bored, bruised lips. 


My body, blind and content, 
Has found its own provender elsewhere, 
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Found with challenging tongue 

And apologetic knees, 

Has been warm among tossed, evaporating sheets, 
I being cold. 


Toasts—all the same—not being drunk for nourish- 
ment, 


Have still gone round. 

And you— 

You were the bright, splintering impact of 
My soul’s glass 

On the wall of identity. 
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IN THE FALL 


In THE FALL of the year he was beginning 
his junior year in college and so were most of 
his friends. They were close friends and spent 
much of their time together. For the most part, 
a their interests were alike. The things they en- 
- joyed or did not enjoy, that they believed in or 
_ did not believe in, were nearly the same. 
_ He remembers it now. 

During the week they would attend classes and 
eat lunch in the student cafeteria, and then many 
of them would go to ROTC drills and sessions. 
Others would go to afternoon classes and sit look- 
_ ing out the window at the dying leaves colored 
_on the trees and the papers blown by the wind 
and cars passing on the streets below. 

After classes they would all meet together in 
2 Danny’s Tavern to sit and talk and drink beer 
_ together. At times the bar was almost empty and 
very quiet—somehow depressing, and the beer 
would not taste good. But when the bar was 
_ filled, which was most of the time, the beer would 
taste very good and someone would put money 
into the juke box and they would listen to the 
“music as they sat there. The air would grow 
heavy with smoke, and they would talk of girls 
and music and their studies and of what the rest 
of their friends were doing—those who were in 
the Army or who had gone to other colleges. 
Every day, around five o’clock, a small boy 
_ would enter the door and walk around the tables 
_ trying to sell newspapers. The bartender would 

buy one, but no one else would bother. The boy 
would go out and walk down the street to stand 
on a corner and shout out the headlines. 

But those in the bar did not care whether or 
not the boy sold his newspapers. He was only a 
boy who came in every day with a white cloth 
bag slung over his shoulder and a paper in his 
hand. They could always read the newspapers at 
home. No one wanted to bother in the bar. It was 
- clean and the beer tasted good, and everyone was 
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very friendly. 

After a time they would leave and go home to 
eat supper and spend the evening studying or 
drinking or going out with girls. Some, but not 
many, would go across the river to the whore- 
houses on the Kentucky side. 

He would usually call Gail after supper, and if 
he was not too busy with his studies, and if she 
was not too tired from work, he would go to 
her house to play his records by Stan Kenton 
and Dave Brubeck and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. If he was not short of money, they often 
went to Benny’s where jam sessions were held. 
But many times they simply took a drive in his 
car, and as it grew late and the night grew dark 
and blue-black, he would drive the car to a park 
overlooking the Ohio River and they would stop. 
The stars would usually be out and they could 
see the lights of the city glimmering in reflections 
on the water and the slow hulking of barges mov- 
ing down the river; and smell the fall smell of 
dead leaves and crisp air and wet black soil; and 
hear the gentle sounds of the wind blowing softly, 
swishing the trees and making the leaves fall 
with soft scuffs on the roof of the car; and the 
sky was always far away and all seemingly very 
distant; and they never left until very late. Some- 
times she would cry in her frustration, and he 
would hit the dashboard of the car with his hands. 

He often sat in his room with his books in 
front of him and the light on and think about it 
all. There were the problems of money, and the 
Army, and his schoolwork, and the desire within 
him to do something; but all seemed unsettled 
and so much waiting seemed pointless. His friends 
thought much the same way, and often that was 
what they talked about while they sat in Danny’s, 
drinking beer. Everything would be simple Thee 
were not for Russia, and the Army, and money, 
and studies to worry about, he thought. 

A Friday night came, and the next day the 
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football team would play a game. A dance would 
be held after the game. He and Gail were going 
and she would wash her hair this night and he 
would not see her until ten o’clock. There was 
nothing that absolutely had to be studied, so he 
and his friend Leo decided to go and drink beer. 

They did not go to Danny’s Tavern or to Ben- 
ny’s, but to a small and very dirty bar. There 
was no jukebox and two old men were playing 
the shuffleboard game, so there was nothing for 
them to do but to sit quietly and drink and talk. 
They spoke of the revolt in Hungary, which some- 
how seemed very important, and of the football 
game the following afternoon. And, as always, 
after a time they began to talk of the most hidden 
thoughts they had. 

Now he can recall their feelings, but without 
really understanding them. It seemed that they 
were far apart from everything around them. 
The movies that they saw, and most of the books 
that they read were foreign to them and it was 
almost only in jazz that they really felt moved 
and happy. With almost everything else there 
was an element of something false, which pre- 
vented their full participation or escape, and 
though there was enjoyment and even knowledge 
in many things, there was little significance. Ex- 
pression seemed stifled, but when the music 
played and clashed, and the drums beat loudly, 
and trumpets whined, and themes broke in drib- 
bling moans, they felt themselves sink into it, 
and they would lean back and close their eyes 
and let the sounds fill their minds and their 
bodies. 

But the music would always end, and then they 
would talk again as they were talking now: of 
television, which they disliked, and of politics, 
which meant nothing to them, and of religion 
and beliefs they did not really feel. 


The beer tasted good, even in such a dirty bar, 
and they drank it slowly. Leo suddenly told him 
that he was prouder of the houses that he had 
helped to build the past summer than of the fine 
grades he was getting in Philosophy and Spanish 
History. Then they were silent. But after awhile 
they began to talk again: of the coming summer, 
of how they would like to go to an island all alone 
and live and drink and listen to music and per- 
haps he would write great novels. It made them 
feel good to talk that way, of dreams, and he 
asked Leo if it would be all right if he brought 
Gail along. Then they both laughed and their 
friend Michael walked through the door of the bar. 

He looked angry, and his hands were in his 
pockets and he walked over to the table and sat 
down with them. He told them that the Russians 
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had haat sent their troops into Hungary. It was 
like a false, flat note from a trumpet. They 
looked at him and did not speak. 

“It was all for nothing,’’ Michael said quietly 
and distinctly. ‘It did not mean a damn thing. 
It is all finished.”’ 

“It was all going so well,”’ Leo said. 

“Only ten million people, somebody said only — 
ten million people are over there,’’ Michael mut- ; 
tered. ‘‘Even while it was going on, while they 
were winning, people said only ten million people, — 
and we couldn’t afford to fight for them.’ 

“T am going to get good and drunk,”’ Leo said. 

‘“T would sell my U.S. citizenship for two bits. 
right now,’’ Michael muttered again. “I’ll get — 
drunk too.”’ 

The words of his friends passed through his — 
mind as he listened to their plans. He stood up 
and spoke. ‘“‘I’ll take off now. I have to pick up 
Gail. See you.”’ 

He left the bar, walked down the street, and 
got into his car. It did not take him long to drive © 
to Gail’s house. She was waiting for him on the 
front porch, and she walked quickly to the car as 
he pulled it to a stop. 

“Did you hear the Russians . 

He nodded and put the car hints low gear. It 
made a deep sound as he drove away. The car 
moved down the street past wooden houses. 

There was a red light. He stopped the car. She © 
asked him if he thought there would be a war. 
He did not answer and the light changed and he 
drove on. She asked him again. 

‘‘We don’t have the guts,’”’ he said quietly. 

“Tf there is one we’ll get married,’’ she said. 

He did not answer, but only looked at her as 
he drove; from her he looked to the street, and 
from the street to her and back. The road twisted 
up a hill toward the park overlooking the river. 
There were few lights now, and few cars, and a 
sky somehow very close. 

The trees of the park were ahead and he pulled 
the car into a space where they could see the 
water far below. He put his arm around her and 
her head sank on his shoulder. He could feel the 
pins in her hair against the side of his head and 
neck. The wind blew a newspaper sheet by the 
front of the car and they watched it whirl away 
into dying bushes and stubbled grass and dark- 
ness. 

They sat there for a long time, and then they 
heard the noise of a siren in the distance above 
the stillness of the black night. Neither spoke. 
The siren died away, and again was stillness 
heavy about them. He closed his eyes and heard 
her soft breathing. 
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PARADE 


- ie SHOWER ROD was strong. It would hold 

‘him. He reached up and tested its strength. Al- 
though it was made of tubular steel, the screws 
were fixed securely in the wall so the rod hardly 
gave at all. And here was another opportunity as 
sure as the others. Memorial Day had sent his 
roommate Pete to the Indiana Dunes. The third 
floor of the creaking Victorian house was vacant 
except for himself. No one was expected to visit 
today. When did anyone ever visit him? The room 
was occupied by more than two enough of the 
time. But they were all friends of Pete: Pete had 
many friends. 

Carter Williams stared up at the cold, pitted 
steel. In his hands he held the thick chenille sash 
from Pete’s bathrobe. How dramatic it would be. 
How symbolic. Pete’s sash used as the instrument 
for the suicide of Carter Williams. He pulled the 
sash taut with a quick jerk, but it failed to crack. 
After the event Pete would be questioned by the 
police and the newsmen. What was the motive be- 
hind his roommate’s death? He would say he 
didn’t know—that Carter had always seemed all 
right to him, from a good family and all. There 
was no reason why he should hang himself. No, 
Carter wasn’t a popular student at the university. 
He didn’t go out much. Except for his classes and 
his meals he rarely left the room. At five o’clock 

in the morning he would go down to the lake for 
some kind of nature worship. He always said it 
was exhilarating for him to walk along the beach 
at that quiet hour of the day and look out over the 
lake as the sun came up. Seemed proud sometimes 
that he stood alone, the great philosopher amidst 
the grandeur of nature. 

Pete’s answers wouldn’t fool anyone. They would 
all know the meaning of the sash. It was so ob- 
vious and yet so clever. It was Pete’s sash which 
had caused the death. 

He threw the sash over the rod and tied the 
hangman’s noose which he had practiced to per- 
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fection. He looked down at his clothing; he had 
dressed properly for the occasion. Green, baggy 
pants, soiled and worn, and a brilliantly clashing 
maroon shirt worn under a spotted chamois vest. 
His hair was long, too long. They would have to 
cut it for the bier. 

Perching himself on the side of the bathtub, he 
struggled momentarily to keep his balance, and 
with one hand holding the shower rod, he pulled 
the noose over his head and around his neck. 
Warily he listened for any sound that might mean 
an interruption. Suddenly he froze silently, for 
downstairs someone had opened the front door. 
Footsteps echoed easily up the large open stair- 
case. The steps passed to the second floor land- 
ing. Carter waited breathlessly for footsteps 
starting to the third floor. Instead, he heard a 
knock at the door on the floor below. The door 
squealed suddenly open and Carter heard a 
rowdy greeting, followed by an invitation to sneer 
at patriots in the Memorial Day parade. 

Through the open window of the bathroom 
came the sounds of a blaring band, vigorously 
trumpeting a Sousa march. Carter breathed 
them in deeply and spit them out. He made up 
his mind that he was not going to his grave with 
the stupid refrains of American nationalism inter- 
rupting his finest moment. He took the sash from 
around his neck and dropped his body to the floor. 
Rubbing his aching knees and calves, he listened 
as the band approached the house. A child 
screamed with glee. A dog barked. 

Carter found the knot he had tied difficult to 
loosen. Frustrated, he yanked at the sash. The 
knot tightened. He fumbled fiercely with it, tiring 
his raised arms. Then tensely, carefully, he loos- 
ened the knot until he could, with one mighty 
downswing of his arm, whip the sash off the rod. 
He paused at the door bravely. Straightening his 
body, with head and eyes aimed ahead, he walked 
out into the hall. It was as if he were entering 
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some more glittering place. He had been strong; 
only the strains of an undignified march had kept 
him from his appointed task. Men should die 
nobly or not at all. There would be another time, 
another day with Pete at the dunes. Carter would 
live in this wretched world only a little longer. 
Maybe a day, a week, a year. But when the time 
did come, the air would be still and a prince 
would die. 

Entering his room, Carter tossed Pete’s sash on 
his bed and took his place in the large, heavily 
padded armchair beside the front windows. 

Between the trees, he viewed the shadow of his 
turret on the lawn, smiled, and watched the last 
remnants of the Niles Township High School band 
pass on the street. A ridiculously skirted piccolo 
player, a tiny freshman cymbalist, and a_round, 
tumbly bass drummer, comprised the rear guard. 
Kids with crepe-paper wheels were biking in and 
out of the marching units. The parade was pass- 
ing to the middle of the town, to Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, to a fountain and a large slab of marble en- 
graved with the names of men who had fought 
and died for their country. Carter wondered 
where they would place the next slab, for banks 
and department stores had utilized all the avail- 
able space. He smiled pleasurably as he looked 
down from his lofty garret on the starting, mark- 
ing time, halting, and starting procession. The 
parade was thoroughly American. Even on this 
day of supposed grandeur and dignity, the horses 
still crapped on the street, the Cub Scouts still 
goosed the rank in front of them with their patrol 
flags, and the great American navy loped along 
as if on leave. Where was the aristocracy on this 
Memorial Day? Was there an aristocracy? Or did 
it never arise, as no worthwhile American tradi- 
tion had ever arisen? Carter, you fool. Why do 
you put up with such a slime-filled society, where 
peanut bags and crackerjack boxes litter the 
ways of the march? Where the dogs are left to 
brown the lawns which are uncut, if weeded? This 
town and nation are for the clod who passes his 
days in a smoking bowling alley where beer is 
served and senses are dulled. Carter, you fool! 
God does not exist and men are not good compan- 
ions unless they are of a certain kind. None are 
here in this stinking place. 

On the street, the Marine band strutted as if 
in review, not proud of their nation, but of them- 
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selves. The music was as irritating as an alarm A 
clock, and brassier than the crude wailings of a 
burlesque show quintet. Carter rose to shut the 
window. The slam was open defiance against the 
band. But not enough. Break the window, Carter! 
Break the window! Break the window to stop 
these degrading mockeries. You are above this 
phony fanfare of ill-bred sons and daughters. 
Break the window, Carter! Break it! 
The Brownies’ broken phalanx marched excit- 
edly by, their female masters nudging them into 
place. Next came partly uniformed Girl Scouts, 
looking every way except ahead, talking, trip- 
ping, shuffling and de-shoeing. A colorguard, its 
flag swaying dismally, was followed immediately 
by a cadence-shouting Negro national guard unit. 
As they threw their rifles up to right shoulder 
arms, a cap flew off. Three or four men skuffed 
and trampled it into a hole in the pavement. An 
unkept Basset hound sniffed at the cap, bit into 
it, and carried it off to the curb, the horn of a 
important Cadillac quickening his pace. 
Carter turned away from the window. This was 
not his world. His world, sadly, was in history and 
history was past. Was the future to be as com- 
mon as the present? The third and last band 
marched past his windows. The parade had gone &| 
except for a troop of tardy Boy Scouts being prod- — 
ded on by their leader. Carter watched through 
the trees as the peanut vendor pushed his wob- : 
bling cart down the street, followed by three dogs. | 
This life has passed away—down the street. | 
This corps of unspirited Americans has gone. But 
next year they will come again. They will come 
until the marble slab in the middle of town crum- 
bles, not from without, but from within. It is 
cracking now. It was cracked when it was dedi- 
cated. It is beyond repair. 


Carter Williams dressed for dinner and didn’t 
commit suicide. He contemplated his own disgust 
with the world about him. It was warranted, all 
of it. Maybe next year the parade would be even 
more intolerable, and if Pete was still his room- 
mate he might use the sash on the bathrobe. 


Carter paused on his way to dinner to pick a 
leaf from a bush. He held it to his cheek and 
listened to the birds above him in the trees. AG 
reverence lit his face, as if he were seeing ‘nel 
next day’s sunrise over the lake. ‘ 
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Introduction 


My INTEREST in the relations between the 
| abstract sciences, mathematics on the one hand 
. and the general cultural environment on the 
| other, was first stimulated in a course on com- 
plex variable theory. The occasion presented it- 
self when the instructor, after having proven a 
_ theorem, commented on the power of these meth- 
4 ods, which allow one to solve rather easily many 
’ problems which have been unsolved for years. As 
an example he mentioned that using this theorem 
it was quite easy to sum the infinite series 1+- 

%4+t%+1%¥..... To stress the difficulty of this 
problem, he mentioned that two of the famous 
_ Bernouilli brothers had struggled all their lives 
' trying to find the sum. Shortly after one of the 
brothers died another mathematician, Euler, suc- 
~ ceeded in summing this series. When the surviv- 
ing brother heard of this his only comment was, 
“Tf Nicholas could only have seen this.’”’ The stu- 
_ dents all laughed and the point was well made. 
_ After a short hesitation the instructor turned 
_ around and said, “‘This is a typical example of 
_ baroque mathematics.” It was this comment 
_ which particularly impressed me: the juxtaposi- 
_ tion of a concept so typically associated with a 
_ style in art and a mathematical result struck me 
as being unusually interesting. A question imme- 
_ diately presented itself. Is there generally any re- 
, lation, which can be understood and described, 
between the current procedures, methods, atti- 
- tudes in the physical sciences, and those in the 
4 
“ 
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PHYSICS AS A 
CULTURAL INDEX 


i, 
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other phases of cultural life? In particular, do the 
varying trends in arts and letters have any coun- 
terpart in similar trends in the physical sciences? 
Are there discernible parallels in the evolution 
of these disciplines? The influence of technologi- 
cal advances is of course direct and immediate, 
but important as this fact is, it is not the point 
at issue here. The influence referred to here is 
the general intellectual environment, the creation 
of—and change in—the intellectual climate. 
Questions of this kind are of course not at all 
new; they in fact form the subject matter of such 
disciplines as the philosophy and methodology of 
sciences. It is true that most professional scien- 
tists discuss such matters with the utmost reluc- 
tance. There are several reasons why. To have an 
overall and balanced view of even a small period 
of western culture, takes a degree of familiarity 
with both the details and broad trends of so many 
different areas that few people are willing to 
spend the time and energy to obtain this knowl- 
edge. Scientists are especially unlikely to do so, 
and non-scientists are frequently repelled by the 
mass of technical details which has to be di- 
gested before a responsible judgment about any- 
thing so tenuous as a ‘“‘general trend’ can be 
ascertained. As a consequence there is a real 
danger that such discussions will be vague, as 
well as shallow, based on partial knowledge, full 
of unallowed generalizations. What makes scien- 
tists particularly suspicious of this kind of activ- 
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ity, is that it actually does not help in the solu- 
tion of scientific problems. I know of no instances 
where appeal to the general procedures or sys- 
tematics has been of material assistance in scien- 
tific work. Of course, such is not the purpose of 
this kind of activity either, but it does mean that 
engaging in this kind of speculation takes time 
away from the immediate problems, hence the 
reluctance of many scientists. 

Nonetheless it is sometimes desirable and per- 
haps even imperative that a practicing, responsi- 
ble scientist attempt to convey what he is doing, 
what techniques he uses, what he hopes to 
achieve, to a larger audience. This is especially 
pertinent at the present time. Science and scien- 
tific ideas have considerable influence, both di- 
rect and indirect; yet the actual understanding of 
scientific procedures is perhaps less now than it 
ever was. The misunderstandings, misconcep- 
tions surrounding scientific research, the need 
for large scale research efforts, the utilization of 
research results for medical, industrial, and mili- 
tary purposes, all these have created a compli- 
cated and confused picture in which one can 
hardly discern the role, the motivation, or the 
significance of the individual scientists. Under 
these circumstances it is perhaps legitimate for 
a scientist to try to inform a larger group of the 
nature of progress in his particular area, realiz- 
ing all the time the limitations and difficulties in- 
herent in such an attempt. For in order to convey 
any of the actual ideas of the field, one must 
simplify, oversimplify, abridge, and sometimes 
distort. Furthermore, to be of general interest 
the presentation must be put in the context of the 
existing culture, and it is just here that the lack 
of general knowledge may be severely felt. 

The evolution of a field can perhaps be most 
strikingly illustrated by studying the changes of 
attitudes of the scientists towards their own ef- 
forts. These changes in turn affect related and 
sometimes unrelated fields which have patterned 
their procedures after the ones which had been 
successful in other areas. What follows in these 
pages is a fragmentary discussion of such 
changes of attitude. It should be stressed that 
my essay is not physics, but rather about physics 
‘and physicists. In spite of this severe limitation 
it may perhaps convey something of the fascina- 
tion of physics, the difficulty and subtlety of its 
problems. If it does nothing else it should dispel 
the stereotype notion of a physicist as a man of 
complete objectivity, a man of matchless effi- 
ciency who at all times knows where he is going 
and what should be done, or its opposite but 
equally stereotype extreme of an incompetent, 
bumbling idiot who changes his mind and theories 
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at a moment’s notice for the flimsiest of reasons, 
whose fame rests on a chance discovery (usually 
made by an assistant). Rather, physicists will 
emerge as a typical cross section of the human 
race, with preconceived ideas, prejudices, abili- 
ties, purposes, with successes and failures, with 
perhaps only an atypical, absorbing interest in | 
what they are doing. A 


The Mechanical World View 


The culmination of the physics of the 17th cen- | 
tury was the definitive formulation of the laws of 
motion in a mathematical form. If the forces act- 4 
ing on a body were known, the Newtonian laws of 
motion would predict the future motion of such a ~ 
body, completely and precisely, be that body on | 
the earth, in the solar system, or anywhere in 
the universe. Furthermore, the basic force act-_ 
ing between material bodies, the force of gravity, 
was also postulated and described by Newton. 
With the forces between bodies in principle given, 
with the motions determined by these forces, one 
had a compact and powerful method to describe 
all motions in the universe. The mathematical 
problems to which the Newtonian theory gave 
rise were discussed for many years, and this dis- 
cussion led to a large number of spectacular suc- 
cesses of the general Newtonian scheme. Among 
the major triumphs one could name the explana- 
tion of the action of the tides, the prediction of 
the existence of new planets such as Neptune, 
Uranos, Pluto, and the prediction about the re- 
turn of Halley’s comet, which was observed in 
1662 and returned as predicted in 1759. With such > 
striking successes it is little wonder fhat physi- 
cists for many years patterned their efforts in a 
sometimes slavish imitation, after mechanics. 
There were 18 editions during Newton’s lifetime 
of Newton’s profound and difficult work the Prin- 
cipia. Popular books appeared in many lan- 
guages, including Newtonian theory for young 
ladies (in French). Newtonian physics became an 
unanalyzed preconception, which in fact influ- 
enced the social and political behavior of the suc- 
ceeding centuries. (Indeed the typical unanalyzed 
opinion of physics held by many persons today is 
still essentially the mechanistic world of New- 
ton.) Attempts were made to imitate the univer- 
sal Newtonian laws in such fields as business 
(attempts to set up a “‘geometry of business’’) 
and economics (‘‘The Iron Laws of Ricardo,” laws 
whose validity was as unquestionable as the New- 
tonian laws). 


The expansion of the uses of mechanics con- 
tinued, the methods employed were refined, no 
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evidence of a conflict was ever found. The gen- 
eral faith in the correctness grew and in fact per- 
vaded the description of physics and all intellec- 
-tual life in the 19th century. The most explicit 
mechanistic position was taken by Laplace, who 
claimed that if he were only given the positions 
_and the velocities of all particles making up the 
universe, he would compute the future of the 
earth, the human race, and the universe. In other 
areas within physics, notably in thermodynamics 
and electrodynamics, one searched for and found 
laws of power and universality comparable to 
those in mechanics. These laws too had an influ- 
ence well beyond their immediate physical and 
technical applications. The laws of thermody- 
namics, which make assertions about the direc- 
tions in which natural processes of necessity take 
place (For example, heat is always transferred 
from a hotter to a colder body, or more am- 
bitious ones like ‘‘The entropy of the universe 
always increases,’’) were taken out of context 
and used to demonstrate the ‘“‘inevitable course 
of progress’”’ of either a biological or social unit. 
That ‘‘progress’’ was inevitable was one of the 
main characteristics of the 19th century; it gave 
this century its optimistic flavor. Faith in the 
complete correctness of the thermodynamic laws 
was, if not responsible for this attitude, in any 
- case in harmony with it. 


Even though physics had been successful in 
many areas different from mechanics, the tre- 
mendous influence of mechanics expressed itself 
in the desire of many physicists to have a me- 
chanical explanation of laws already known. As 
illustrations one might mention the following: 


“T shall endeavor to place in as clear a light as I 
can, the relations between the mathematical form 
of the theory (of electricity) and that of the fun- 
damental science of mechanics. I have made 
some progress in the reduction of the science of 
electromagnetism by showing that no electrody- 
namic phenomenon is in conflict with the notion 
that it is a purely dynamical action.”’ 
Maxwell 1855 


“If we consider the principal advances made in 
the Physical Sciences during the past fifty years, 
such as the extension of the principle of conser- 
vation of energy from Mechanics to Physics, the 
development of the kinetic theory of gases, the dis- 
covery of the induction of electric currents, we shall 
find that one of their most conspicuous effects has 
been to intensify the belief that all physical prin- 
ciples are mechanical principles and to stimulate 


the search for such an explanation.” 
Thomson 1888 


These passages indicate clearly the significance 
which these physicists attached to a mechanical 
explanation. That the general laws were believed 
to be substantially correct and that the approach 
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was, in an almost dogmatic fashion, considered 
right, may be seen from this observation: 


“The more important fundamental laws and facts 
of the physical science have all been discovered 
and these are so firmly established that the pos- 
Sibility of their ever being supplanted in conse- 
quence of new discoveries is exceedingly remote 
‘ . Our future discoveries must be looked for 
in the sixth place of decimals.” 


Michelson 1899 


A remarkable quotation, especially if one re- 
calls that it was this same Michelson’s experi- 
ment which gave the main impetus to the theory 
of relativity. But the attitude was certainly typical 
at that time. The first doubt about the possibiliy 
of obtaining a completely mechanistic description 
of nature was expressed in a very indirect man- 
ner by Planck: 


“Although it may be of advantage for a time to 
consider the activities of nature, such as Heat, 
Motion, Electricity, as different in nature and to 
suppress the question as to their common nature, 
still our aspirations after a uniform theory of na- 
ture on a mechanical basis or otherwise, which 
has received such encouragement from the law of 
conservation of energy, can never be permanently 
suppressed.”’ 
Planck 1897 


These ideas give a fair picture of the general 
attitude of the leading scientists towards their 
own field. As always there were of course many 
different opinions, many different shades of atti- 
tudes, but to the extent that the notion of ‘‘general 
consensus’? has any sense at all, the ideas 
sketched so briefly above represented the general 
picture. From this it may be appreciated that 
physicists were singularly unprepared for the pro- 
found changes which were to take place in the 
next fifty years. 


The Collapse of the Expectations 


The optimistic predictions of the 19th century 
were not only unfulfilled, but at the beginning of 
the 20th century major crises confronted physics. 
The most immediate of these was that in several 
areas the procedures which had been used for 
many hundreds of years were unable to predict 
correct experimental results; in some circum- 
stances the theoretical predictions even yielded 
nonsense, while experiments gave perfectly rea- 
sonable answers. It did seem impossible — in fact 
it was impossible—within the framework of the 
mechanistic theory to obtain answers at all. 
Another difficulty, separate from this one, was 
the lack of success of the unification attempts. To 
obtain a mechanical theory of electromagnetic 
phenomena, which also incorporated the electron, 
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appeared to be impossible without major mod- 
ifications. It is hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of these failures: the mechanical view 
of nature, which had been so successful, seemed 
for the first time to be incapable of dealing with 
these new situations; the pictures, the concepts 
developed over many centuries appeared to lead 
to contradictory results. 


The major conceptual changes were to be found 
in the theory of relativity and in the quantum 
theory. 


The relativity theory was a direct outgrowth of 
the unification attempt of electromagnetism and 
mechanics. Its basic physical ideas are simple 
enough: first of all the velocity of light is con- 
stant—this in fact is an empirical observation. The 
second idea is certainly intuitively appealing: it 
states. that the laws of nature shall be not only 
independent of the observer (which of course is 
obvious), but also that they shall be independent 
of the state of motion of the observer. One sees 
that for the first time in the discussion of physics 
the role of the observer is explicitly introduced. 
This is the basic innovation. It leads to very deli- 
cate and unusual results. On the basis of these 
ideas one deduces that the Newtonian form of 
mechanics is only approximately valid: it is very 
accurate in certain circumstance, but it has no 
real universal validity. Whereas this in no way 
alters many of the useful and practical results of 
mechanics, it does change the basic physical ideas 
in a profound manner. The postulates stated above 
about relativity, are believed by physicists at this 
time to be ‘‘universally”’ valid, although by now 
one may have one’s doubts about how ‘‘universal’’ 
that ‘“‘universality’’ actually is. Another important 
new feature stems from the fact that the results 
which are obtained by relatively simple mathe- 
matics are not at all intuitively evident. (This 
actually comes from the obvious observation that 
our immediate impressions are obtained from a 
system of reference in which the observer is at 
rest. Our ‘‘common sense’’ ideas obtained in this 
special fashion do not help us in analyzing situa- 
tions when the observer is not at rest. As an 
example one might try to analyze the simple situa- 
tion of say throwing a ball to another person 
when both persons are in an elevator in a ship 
at sea and the ship is rolling and pitching.) 


Since the results are neither immediately nor 
intuitively evident, the role of precise and rigor- 
ous argumentation becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. It should be stressed, however, that after 
some experience one develops an intuition in these 
new situations as well. However, to a person not 
fluent with the details, this intuitive handling of 
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these formalisms is likely to appear as doub e 
talk. This circumstance makes a _ non-profes 
sional appreciation particularly hard. 


(It is of some interest to speculate on the rea- 
son for the incredible popular reaction which the 
theory of relativity evoked. It has been suggest. 
ed that all theories which in some sense ‘‘lower”’ 
the status of human beings in the universe, pro- 
duce a similar reaction. The Copernican revolu- 
tion destroyed man’s chosen and unique place in 
the universe, Darwin’s considerations appeared to 
challenge the biological uniqueness of man, the 
relativity theory destroyed his chosen position a 
the ‘“‘observer,’’ Freud’s attitude did not even al- 
low him to be master of his own mind. This is | 
an interesting observation—although its signifi- 
cance may be limited.) 


The increasing abstraction in physical theories, — 
as well as the impossibility of maintaining simple 
mechanical models, became quite striking in the — 
application of mechanics to the atom, an endeav- | 
cur which culminated in the quantum theory. | 
To account for the spectra which the various 
atoms emitted Bohr postulated that the electrons _ 
in the atoms would make transitions (quantum | 
jumps) from one level to another, in the process © 
emitting light. This picture was quite unusually 
successful in correlating and predicting the be- 
havior of atoms. It forms the basis of modern 
chemistry. Yet from the mechanistic viewpoint | 
this picture makes no sense at all. The existence 
cf certain levels is not predicted by mechanics; — 
however, the quantum jumps themselves can not 
be described at all by classical means. As a 
matter of fact, in the structure of quantum theory, : | 
what happens during a quantum jump—where the © 
electron is at that time—is not a question which — 
one can sensibly ask, because there is in principle © 
no experiment which could give an answer to { 
this question. Thus quantum theory explicitly re-@ 
nounces certain pictorially sensible but conceptu- 
ally nonsensical questions. The fact that not all 
details of the processes of nature can be described - 
in mechanical pictures is one of the major breaks 
with the past traditions. Whether this is of neces- 
sity an enduring feature which all future physics 
must possess is a much discussed question which — 
of course the future will answer in part. In quan- 
tum theory too one encounters the increasing ~ 
mathematical character of the theories—the ap- 
parent failure of common sense. The attitude of _ 
the quantum physicists may be exemplified by 
the following: 


“It may seem at first deplorable that in atomic | 
problems we have met with such a limitation of 
our usual means of visualization. This regret, how- 
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ever, will give way to thankfulness that mathe- 

matics in this field too presents us with all the 

tools to prepare the way for further progress.”’ 
Bohr 1926 


“The only object of theoretical physics is to cal- 
culate results that can be compared with experi- 
ment and it is quite unnecessary that any satis- 
fying description of the whole course of events 
should be given.” 


Dirac 1932 


“The interpretation of the operators and the justif- 
ication of the variation principle in the case of anti- 
commuting fields is not clear. But it is clear that 
in this case it gives a consistent and simple 
mathematical formulation of a relativistic field the- 
ory. SO we may as well take advantage of the 
method even if we do not quite understand its con- 
ceptual basis. The resulting theory is mathemat- 
ically unambiguous and gives results in agreement 
with experiment, that should be good enough.”’’ 
Dyson 1950 


Even though these excerpts represent a fairly 


prevalent view, and certainly a majority opinion 
-about the present day physics, it should be men- 
tioned that there are a number of opposing and 
_ differing ideas as well. 


From this very brief description of the changes 


in the character of physics from the 19th century, 
one can see that there are a number of features 
which appear to have counterparts in many dif- 
ferent areas. A cursory examination would bring 
out these points: 


a) The optimistic, confident attitude that the 
world was essentially simple, that men. could 
understand and control it, collapsed in much 
the same fashion that the similar expectations 
of the physicists did. 

b) In many areas, painting, music, literature, 
the creative work became increasingly abstract, 
harder to understand, almost impossible to ap- 


~preciate for non-initiated ones. 


c) The emphasis on formal structure in these 
same areas became much more pronounced. 
With this, as in science, a renewed interest in 
the study of (and return to) the basis of the 
disciplines was stimulated. 

d) The tenuous nature of ‘‘reality’’—the different 
possible interpretations of and reactions to what 
we see, hear, experience—appears, at least in 
a superficial manner, to be related to the diffi- 
culties physicists have in deciding just what 
parts of ‘‘reality’’ form the proper domain for 
a physical description. 


Some further comments on this last question 
will be made in the next section; no explicit ref- 
_ erence to other areas will be made, but probably 
every person will be led to his own ‘“obvious”’ 
- comparisons. 
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Formalism and Beauty in Physics 


Since in present day physics the relation between 
the theoretical discussions and their eventual ex- 
perimental confirmation is extremely indirect, 
theorists can not be guided in their day-to-day 
activity by the demands made by the experimen- 
tal results. In addition, mechanical pictures are 
by now an extremely unreliable guide, so the 
question which presents itself is just how does 
one go about theorizing about such abstract mat- 
ters—remembering of course that the eventual vin- 
dication of any set of ideas is the agreement with 
experiment. But because of the indirect relation 
between theory and experiment, there is room for 
many attitudes which actually find their origin in 
the philosophical attitudes (whether verbalized or 
not) towards physics. As an example, Einstein 
expresses himself succinctly on this subject: ‘‘The 
axiomatic basis of theoretical physics can not 
be deduced from experiments but must be freely 
invented.’’ 


Even though this appears to open up a com- 
plete arbitrariness in the postulational basis, there 
are two aspects which tend to reduce this ar- 
bitrariness (apart of course from the crucial cri- 
terion of the agreement with experiment). These 
aspects are the mathematical formalism and, 
closely associated with it, the beauty of the theory. 

It is a strange fact that in spite of widely dif- 
ferent purposes, methods, and goals, descriptions 
of physical situations nevertheless end up having 
the identical mathematical form. Perhaps the 
most striking example is that of the initial form 
of quantum mechanics. Heisenberg, who wanted to 
eliminate all non-observable entities from atom- 
ic structure, and Schrddinger, who insisted on de- 
scribing the quantum transitions in a perfectly 
classical, mechanistic fashion, ended up with the 
identical formalism. So much so in fact that 
Schrédinger in a discussion with Bohr exclaimed, 
“If we are going to stick to this damned quantum 
jumping then I regret that I ever had anything 
to do with quantum theory.’’ Bohr replied to this, 
“But if not you—the rest of us are thankful that 
you did, because you contributed so much to the 
clarification of quantum theory.’’ This illustrates 
in a way that the formalism is more powerful 
than its interpretation, a fact appreciated quite 
early. When some one asked Heinrich Hertz what 
Maxwell’s theory of electricity was he replied, 
‘“Maxwell’s theory is nothing but the system of 
Maxwell’s equations.’’ Later, in the same vein, 
Hertz made a similar point: 


“One cannot escape the feeling that these math- 
ematical formulae have an independent existence 
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and intelligence of their own, that they are wiser 
than we are, wiser even than their discoverers, that 
we get more out of them than was originally put 
into them.’’ 


There are many other examples illustrating this 
same point. In contemporary physics certain re- 
lations are used, ‘‘dispersion relations’? which 
have actually not been proven. Even in mathe- 
matics, there are at times theorems suggested 
and in a sense made plausible, for which it 
sometimes takes years to supply rigorous proofs. 
These comments also demonstrate the degree to 
which one develops an intuition and feelings in 
such an abstract field. 

These remarks should indicate the great signi- 
ficance of formal and mathematical considerations 
in the development of theoretical physics. There 
is one obvious but nonetheless important point to 
be made: namely, that one can not use a mathe- 
matical formalism which does not yet exist. So 
in a way the theoretical physicist is limited by 
the efforts of the mathematician, unless of course 
he develops his needed mathematics. There are 
some physicists who believe that certain profound 
difficulties in quantum theory can not be removed 
because the appropriate mathematical apparatus 
is not in existence. 

Another important motivation and guiding ele- 
ment is that of beauty. One theoretical physicist, 
Dirac, actually used beauty explicitly as a cri- 
terion by which one judged and constructed theo- 
ries: 

“Mathematical beauty cannot be defined any more 
than beauty in art can be defined, but people who 


study mathematics have no difficulty in appreci- 
ating it.” 


“ec 


. His attempt to construct a theory was not 
successful, as one would rather expect, if one keeps 
in mind that non-associative algebra is not a spe- 
cially beautiful branch of mathematics...” 

“. . . Relativity is a more effective physical the- 
ory than classical mechanics—the underlying group 
of transformations is much more beautiful in the 
former case than the latter...” 


Similar ideas were expressed by many people, 
for instance Hardy states: 


“A mathematician creates patterns like a painter 
or a poet—a mathematical pattern must be beau- 
tiful—there is no place for ugly mathematics.’’ 


In judging one of the modern field theories 
Dirac comments: 


“The explanation is forced, arbitrary and ugly. No 
progress can be expected along this line of en- 
deavour.’’ 


Finally the physicist Pauli paid Einstein one 
of the greatest tributes possible when he wrote: 


“The general theory of relativity is more than an 
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imposing intellectual structure. It has a grandeur 
that is also aesthetic. From the idea of a curved 
space-time the equations of gravitation follow with 
such inevitability and economy as to make the gen- |} 
eral theory a masterpiece of art as well as of sci- 


ence.”’ 
Pauli 1924 


Even though there is a remarkable unanimity 
among the professionals as to when a theory is | 
beautiful, this again can only be judged once the 
structure is completed. How the esthetic judg- | 
ment operates in the actual constructing of theo- 
ries is just as unclear in science as the corre- 
sponding situation for composers, poets, and paint- 
ers. But that such judgments exist is clear in all | 
instances. It is characteristic of the 20th century 
that the emphasis on beauty has become verbal | 
and explicit. The loss of other guiding principles — 
no doubt was an important factor in that develop- 
ment. 


In spite of this general picture, in spite of the 
magnificent and impressive agreement which the 
formal theories have produced with a tremen- 
dous variety of experiments, there remains at 
the present time a basic lack of understanding of 
the principles underlying these eminently success- 
ful theories. In the field of high energy physics, 
the mathematics employed is either unknown or 
incorrect; on a very basic level, whether the ap- 
proach towards quantum theory is the only, final, 
definitive one is a vigorously debated matter. 

It is interesting and disturbing that the greatest 
scientist of this century, Einstein, never believed 
the admittedly most successful theory in all of 
physics, quantum theory: 


“In our scientific expectations we have progressed 
towards antipodes. You believe in a dice-laying God | 
and I believe in a perfect rule of law in a world 
of something objectively existing which I try to 
catch in a wildly speculative way. I hope that some 
one will find a more realistic way, or a more tangi- 
ble foundation for such a conception than is given 
to me. The great initial success of quantum the- 
ory cannot convert me to believe in that funda- 
mental game of dice.’’ 


“TI cannot substantiate my attitude to physics in 
such a manner that you would find in any way 
rational. I see of course that the statistical inter- 
pretation has a considerable element of truth. Yet I 
can not seriously believe it because the theory is 
inconsistent with the principle that physics has to 
present a reality in space and time without phan- 
tom actions at a distance. I am absolutely convinced 
that one will eventually arrive at a theory in which 
the objects connected by laws are not probabilities, 
but conceived facts as one took for granted only 
a few years ago. However, I can not provide 
logical arguments for my conviction, but can only 
call on my little finger as a witness, which cannot 
claim any authority to be respected outside my 
own skin.’’ 


Einstein 1944 
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These comments bring out extemely clearly the 
role of fundamental beliefs even in the greatest of 
| Scientists. It should be stressed, however, that the 
ultimate vindication or rejection of Einstein’s 
view will not come from philosophy, but rather 
from completed physical theories, which will on 
a certain level in any case settle the need for— 
and the possibility of—a deterministic theory of 
the kind Einstein desires. At this point the chance 
for such a theory seems remote: the need non- 
existing, it would appear more likely that the 
need for the renunciation of familiar character- 
istics will continue, so that future theories will 
bear even less resemblance to classical notions 
than the present ones. But this again is a guess 
for the future, which apart from its value as a 
basis for discussion has no value at all. Such a 
discussion must be carried in the concrete lan- 
guage of physics, with concrete physical situations 
in mind. The two greatest masters of abstraction, 
Bohr and Einstein, carried out their 25 year-long 


arguments on the basic notions of quantum theory, 
on the basis of such childishly simple situations 
that a casual observer wonders how one can 
spend so much time on such matters. Only if one 
attempts to be completely honest and precise does 
the inherent complexity of the situation show up. 
Perhaps from this example, one may draw a 
moral. The discussion of abstract principles be- 
comes sharp and precise only when it is focussed 
on extremely simple situations. A general prin- 
ciple is general only to the extent that it specif- 
ically contains a large class of special situations. 
This of course is quite obvious; nonetheless, it 
is a frequently forgotten check to see that indeed 
the general does include the specific. Dealing with 
situations as difficult and basic as say the role 
of the observer or measurements in physics, an 
appeal to general ideas may very well obscure 
the fact that one does not understand the sim- 
plest situation. In this statement might well lie a 
general class of specific applications. 
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Alfred in the Children’s Garden 


Alfred and his friends have come early; 

dressed too warmly, they have come to the 
children’s garden, 

up the chalk steps 

to the big house with the red chimney and the 

little doors, 

-slaves to ninth-month sun. 


And here 

where their mothers cannot say, 

“Don’t run! Be still! No more milk today 
they stand leviathan, 

and they talk together 

in friendly little circles, 
listening to one another’s strange, small voices, 
wondering naively 

about the shape of an egg. 


1) 


They move in unison 
around a tree, 
finding a stone deserving small attention, 
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dwelling over crickets under boards from a 
once-upon-a-time porch, 
eye on black birds crowding the fence. 


They are in harmony, 

playing concordant themes on their various 
strings, 

testing the autumn air with improvisation, 

creating before recognition. 


And, now, the gardener . 
with her pointer extended to expectation 
sits, and stands, 

and walks about them in amazement. 


Then they leave— 

the same microcosmic way, in noisy homogeneity, 

with Alfred their leader 

scuffing his heavy shoes, tightening his gray 
jacket, 

setting the pace for approval 

in and out of the children’s garden. 
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TELEMACHUS: 


(Ithaca) 


Wien IN ME the memory of the sinking sun 
leaving streaks of rust in the grey-metallic sky; 
of the distant call of the tree fowl; and of how 
soon all would be silence but the cricket and the 
river-swirl carried away in the wind. O Septem- 
ber, arising out of August’s heat, Tiresias from 
the fire of Hades, Winter’s finger prying through 
the door of Summer, sing of the rain, the snow 
and ice that jams the rain-born river; sing of 
David, from school returning on small animal feet 
under your cold grey skies—sing of this boy most 
of all. 


David came to the top of the ridge which fell 
away in a furrowed slope to the banks of the 
river. The river down which his father had rowed 
that morning in the grainboat piled high with the 
week’s crops. The river which flows past the great 
bewildering town of Ruxton, and Grady’s Saloon 
where rivermen and farmers meet and talk in 
the vapor of Bull Durham. David had been with 
his fatherto Ruxton, but never recently, and 
never to Grady’s. Yet he could imagine Grady’s 
and the wonder of it all; he was young with imag- 
ination, and he was male. 

David paused at the top of the ridge, his long 
arms which came almost to his knees carrying 
books bound with a leather strap. He knew that 
from here down to the river—all this was his 
father’s land and worked by his father. The small 
house by the bank and the shed built on log 
piles over the water—these were from the hand 
of his father. The small-catboat which he could 
barely see from the ridge swinging in the cur- 
rent of the water from its fastened bow. This too 
his father’s. He was his father’s son, he knew, 
and his mother his father’s wife. But the horse 
which stood unsaddled and riderless by the porch 
of the small house, this was not his father’s. Bit- 
terly he knew that Emmet Sewell was in his 
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father’s house. Bitterly and again he knew. 

The boy trod slowly down the furrowed slope 
toward the house with the prowl of an ape, like 
an old man with no future. Under foot the ground . 
grew hard and sterile, the night was approaching 
swiftly and cold, the house became sinister. Em- — 
met Sewell was on his father’s land. | 

David climbed to the porch on tip-toe; nor did 
a board creak under his frail weight. There he 
stood for a moment, silent and without breathing. 
The house and the night were still. i} 

Then, after a moment, he stomped his small — 
feet loudly on the porch, even though he knew 
there was no mud. He coughed loudly and dropped 
a book, pulling heavily on the cord which would 
unbolt the door from the inside. He had sounded 
his presence loudly for fear of what an unexpected 
entrance might find. 

The room was filled with the glow of a fire 
beneath the mantel. It was filled with the odor 
of burning oak and of meat from the kitchen. And 
it was filled with the large, baggy face of Emmet 
Sewell who sat in a chair facing the door. ; 

Within the same second of time, David had been ; 
alone in the great September evening and had 
thrown the door open on the silent face of his 
enemy. Though he had smelled Emmet’s pres- 
ence, the sudden encounter surprised him, and he i 
stood for a long instant in the open doorway with — 
the great night open behind him for escape. ! 

‘“You’re warmin’ the outside, boy,’’ came a 
deep voice from within the expressionless face. 

David moved to shut the door instantly; at the — 
same time, his mother’s voice came from the 
kitchen. ‘Is that Davey?” 

Neither David nor Emmet answered the voice, 
but remained facing each other, hostile and silent. 

‘“‘Davey, you’re late again,’’ came his mother’s 
voice. “‘Com’n out here. Your supper’s almost 
ready.’’ 


me 
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k The boy set his books on a table and moved 
Silently, ape-like, past Emmet, who sat without 
Stirring in the chair, his massive jowls reflecting 
| the golden flicker of the hearth. The boy’s heart 

_ pounded quickly as he passed the man and walked 

across his father’s ground toward the kitchen, 

walked past his father’s muddy work boots, past 

_ the giant double-barrelled shotgun which that sum- 

mer had knocked the face off a Bowing bear, 

toward the kitchen. 

! “Come’n in, set down, an’ eat yer supper,”’ 

_ said his mother. She was not facing him, but stood 

over the stove, the broad expanse of her back 

_ turned toward David. Nor would she face her son 

_ again; nor ever again without shame. 

David looked at his place set at the table, his 
obtrusive lower lip hung in silence. He was not 
' hungry. His young sad eyes looked toward his 

mother. 

His mother owned three dresses. She had a blue 

one for everyday, a brown one for Sundays, and 

a white one which he had seen only once and was 

kept in a trunk in the loft. But now she was 

_ wearing a blue and white checked dress. 

SS Miaie? 

‘“‘What is it, Davey?’’ 

“Ya got a new dress.”’ 

There was silence for a moment. 

“Tt ain’t new, Davey. I had it fer some time 

_now.’’ She spoke, but she would not turn to face 

_ her son. 

PING wyOU ain't.” 

SDonw talkback! I had it a spell. > But she 
would not turn around. “‘I had it a year now.”’ 

“But, Ma—”’ 

In the threshold of the kitchen stood the large 
_ soft body of Emmet. David said no more, but sat 
down at the table. The room was silent. 

— “Coolin’ down a bit this evenin’, ain’t it?’”’ asked 

Emmet, to whom the new silence was most pain- 

ful, for it had been he who had caused it. 

No answer. 

. ‘Might well rain,’”’ he continued, leaning against 
the door frame and picking nervously at his nose. 
No answer. 

Emmet walked across the room and peered 
through the window into the black outside. David 
sat staring at the empty plate before him. His 
mother stood over the stove, her back toward both 
of them. 

Finally, Emmet turned towatd David. “‘I give 
yer Ma that dress, boy,” he said. 

Yes, David knew. He remained staring at his 
_ plate, following the course of a crack running 
- through the center of the piece. 

“T give yer Ma that ’cause she needed one. Yer 
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Ma’s gotta live, boy ... Ain’t she now?” 

“EKmmet—”’ crates the woman, but not 
turning around. 

“It’s the truth, Milly,” the large man went on, 
ae his nose stuff between his meaty fingers. 

“Ya might jes as well tell the boy the truth, 
‘cause he’s gonna know someday anyhow.” 

David sat quietly at his place, noting carefully 
every minute turn of the crack in his plate. 

“Yer Pa’s gone off to Ruxton, boy,” spoke Em- 
met, leaning over the table toward David prop- 
ping himself against the edge by two large hands. 
‘An’ ya know where he is now?’”’ 

‘“Emmet—” 

“Shut up now, Milly! He’s ole enough, I tell ya. 
Boy, are ya listenin’? He’s in Grady’s Saloon dead 
to the worl’, I tell ya. Dead to the worl’. That’s 
where yer ole man spends his time when he 
ain’t around. An’ yer Ma here alone . . . an’ 
you gotta do the fields. Ain’t that the way it is 
half the time, eh, boy? Hear that? He’s foolin’ 
ya, boy! He’s makin’ ya do more’n yer share! 
Ya hear that? Why, that ain’ fair. Now... now, 
I ask ya, boy’ ’s’at fair?” 

No answer—none but the river-swirl and the 
chirp in the wind. 

Emmet straightened himself up to full size. He 
stood quietly for a moment, clenching and re- 
leasing his fists, his huge knuckles turning from 
red to white to red. When he spoke now his voice 
was ominously strained and low. ‘‘David, boy . . 
Yer Pa’s no good, boy. He’s jes cheatin’ on ya. 
Yer pore Ma’s left alone, ya see? Now, Davey, 
are ya gonna let ’im do that to yer pore Ma?”’ 

Silence. 

Emmet pounded a heavy fist on the table, and 
the wood house responded in a hollow tone. His 
voice rose to a roar. ‘‘Goddamit! We’re jes lonely, 
that’s all! I gotta dead wife, an’ yer Ma ain’t got 
no husband half the time, an’ we’re jes lonely! 
Well, say somethin’, ya little bastard! Don’ jes 
set there lookin’ at yer goddam plate! Open yer 
mouth an’ say somethin’, fer Chrissake! Ain’t I 
right, Milly? You tell ’im!” 

A fallen leaf blew across the porch, and the 
river said farewell in the direction of Ruxton. 

The great man stood alone in the middle of the 
floor, confused and desperate. Then the spring 
within him unwound, and his shoulders slumped in 
surrender. ‘‘Well, I’m right,’’ he said in a mut- 
tering tone. “It’s right.”’ 

Ali three stood motionless, their heads bowed— 
a peasant family in prayer. 

Then Emmet left the kitchen and returned to 
the other room. One could hear the springs of the 
big chair squeak under the weight of the man. 
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After long silence, David heard his mother’s 
voice. ‘‘Davey, go out an’ fetch some water.” 
Her words were thin and futile, and as if to give 
them weight, she added, ‘‘An’ see.that the boat’s 
tied fast too . . . I’ll be fetchin’ yer supper.” 

Slow to respond, David pulled himself from the 
table and made his way to the other room, leav- 
ing his mother still facing the stove. He swam 
through the thick, log-scented air of the other 
room past Emmet sitting in his father’s chair. 
Nor did that large red face look up. The boy 
crossed with a bent-kneed animal gait across his 
father’s ground toward the door. 

He shut the door, leaving Emmet’s face behind 
him alone with the smell of burning oak, meat in 
the oven, and of the September night that came in 
through the walls. The air outside hung heavy 
with the richness of the earth. The wind smelled 
of the rain which tomorrow would bring: the 
prophecy of September. 

The chain made a metallic rattle as it slid from 
around the wooden post and splashed into the wa- 
ter. The grips of the oars were smooth in his 
hands as he felt the pins slide securely into the 
locks. 

The night was turning cool quickly. From high 
in a distant tree drifted the strange hoot of an 
owl, while among the rustling leaves sung the 
elusive cricket. And from downstream came the 
hushed dip of an oar, fading in the distance to- 
ward Ruxton. 


(Land of the Dead) 


Sing like the reeds of an ill-tuned melodeon, 
whose melancholy arises from the tomb of 
Grady’s and blankets the dark river town of Rux- 
ton. Sing of Grady’s Saloon, the rowdy wailing of 
whose dead can be heard from the river by the 
boy who travels alone. Sing for the withered ghost 
of the father, but, most of all, for the young soul 
of the boy who travels alone. 


David brought his small boat alongside the 
wooden wharf. The boat was battered against the 
pilings by the heavy flow, but he managed to stow 
his oars and make his way to the bow to secure 
the painter to one of the piles. 

As he was doing this, he noticed that he was 
enveloped in a circle of yellow light. He looked up 
and saw a lantern suspended in the darkness by 
some unknown hand on top of the dock. 

‘“‘What chu doin’?’”? commanded a deep voice. 

David’s throat was choked with fear. Then a 
large, black paw swooped down and, seizing the 
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boy by the arm, half dragged him out of the boat 
and up on to the dock. 

One hand kept a firm hold on him while the 
other hoisted the lantern closer to his face 
“What chu doin’ down thea, white boy?’ com- 
manded the deep voice again. ‘‘What chu snoopin’ 
roun’ de docks fo’?” 

David tried to look beyond the lantern in the 
direction of the voice, but he could see nothing. 
The stench of sweat and alcohol entered his nos 
trils. He could not speak, for he was afraid. 

‘““You come wid me,’’ commanded the voice. 

The strong hand maintained its grip on David’s 
slender shoulder. He was being dragged like a 
wounded animal to a small shack with lighted 
windows down near the water’s edge. His captor 
shoved him in first, then followed close behind. | 

‘Look what I got hea,” said the captor. \ 

The room into which David had been hurled — 
was made crowded already by five men who sat 
around a table. Three of these were white. The ‘ 
table was strewn with cards, and there were | 
three empty bottles of different shapes in the cen- 
ter. Another empty bottle lay on its side in the 
corner of the room where it had been allowed to | 
roll. The room was lit by two lanterns, one suS- | 
pended from the ceiling over the table by a piece 
of twine, the other on a nail in the wall. ia 

They looked up from their game and cast their 
haunted eyes the length of David’s trembling 
form. One man turned to the other four. ‘‘By God, — 
boys! Jesse’s been fishin’!’’ 

The room was filled with the strange harmony 
of black and white laughter. 

One Negro never looked up. ‘‘Yo’ deal, Hank.” 

But the white whose name was Hank and who 
had just made the joke about fishing—this man 
arose from the table and stepped over to examine 
the small captive more closely. 

His eyes never lifted from David’s face, but his 
words were directed to the large Negro captor 
who stood directly behind the boy. ‘‘Where’d ja 
find ’im, Jesse?”’ 

Jesse began to narrate a book. ‘‘Well, suh.. . 
I jes step out a minute—seems I cain’t even hold 
a pint no mo’—an’ I was—”’ 

“Where’d ja find ’im, though?’ interrupted — 
Hank in the same tone of voice and never tak- 
ing his eyes off David. 

‘‘Tyin’ up a boat to de dock.”’ 

“Whatcha want, boy?’ asked Hank, still not 
blinking an eye. The others in the room were 
looking at David now, all except the one Negro 


who kept his eyes on his and the other men’s 
hands. 
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_ David finally spoke, failing to cover the trem- 
bling in his voice. ‘‘Grady’s Saloon.” 

os Hank stood for a moment looking down on the 
“prisoner with an expressionless face. Then his 
-mouth turned into a smile, and he began to laugh, 
long and loud, the way rivermen laugh. The oth- 
ers began to laugh too, and again David heard 
that strange, racial mixture of laughter. 

The Negro who had been carefully guarding his 
hand looked up briefly with a smile. ‘Ya don’ 
need no Grady’s, white boy. We got enough likker 
fer ya right hea, if dat’s what chuse lookin’ fo’.” 

The laughter arose to greater heights. David 
tried to force a smile, but he could only try. 

He was a trapped animal. He could dimly fore- 
see a hundred strange futures, but none so re- 
lieving as death. 

When the room became sober again, Hank 
looked at David with a sham earnest expression. 
“Or are ya lookin’ fer wimmen? ’S’at why yer 
goin’ to Grady’s, eh?’’ 

More laughter. 

“T got un fo’ ya,’’ said a third Negro, wiping 
tears of laughter from his eyes. ‘‘She’s a black 
un, but dat don’ bodder no ole han’ lak you, does 
it?’’ At this, they all roared through yawning, 
gap-toothed mouths. 

“Whatchur name, boy?’’ asked Hank, forcing 
himself into sobriety. 

“David Simmons,’’ he replied, and there was a 
short silence. Then he heard their voices mingle 
in a swarm of comments. 

Simmon’s kid? 

No kiddin’? 

Well, I’ll be damned. Does look like his pappy 
though, don’ he? 

Sho does. Got his daddy’s hands. 

_.Hands hell! He looks jes like the ole man, I 
tell ya. 

Simmons’s a good feller. I alays like ole Sim- 
mons. 

Give ya the goddam shirt offa his back, ole 
Simmons. 

' Never said nothin’ ’bout a fambly as I recollect. 

I sho nebber knew nuttin’. 

Well, that’s a feller’s own business I alays say. 
An’ he’s one feller even when he’s drunk never 
hurt nobody. 

Yer right. He’s a good feller, all right. 

‘““Gimme yer light, Jesse,’’ said Hank. 

The Negro captor surrendered his lighted lan- 
Hern. 

“Come’n, boy,’”’ said Hank. ‘‘We’ll find yer Pa 
fer ya.”’ 

Hank and David stepped out into the night. The 
lantern cast a yellow circle about them as they 
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walked down the dirt road toward the light of 
the town. 


‘How ole are you, boy?”’ 


David’s eyes stared straight into the darkness. 
‘‘Hleven.”’ 


‘Purdy young to be goin’ to Grady’s by yer- 
self, an’tcha?”’ 

“My Pa’s there.’? The words came out before 
David had realized. 

“Yeah. Yeah, I reckon he is.’’? Hank said noth- 
ing for a moment, then: ‘Ya think a hell of a 
lot o’ yer ole man, don’cha?”’ 

‘“He’s my Pa,’’ answered David quietly, never 
slackening his bent animal gait toward the lights. 

They were outside Grady’s now, the melodeon 
and the dead laughter. Hank was thinking. He 
stopped and held David by the arm. 

“I know yer Pa, son,’’ said Hank, looking deep 
within the child’s eyes. ‘‘An’ even if you don’ 
know me, I can tell ya I like him. I like yer 
Pa, boy, an’ so does everyone else here in Rux- 
ton. You remember that, understand?’’ 

David made no reply. The lantern lit the glisten- 
ing eyes of an eleven year old boy, who had a 
Pa, and who had never known Hank or the men 
of Ruxton. 

‘Well,’ said Hank realizing the futility of his 
words, and dropping his hand from the boy’s arm, 
“you try and remember that...’’ 

They paused outside the door while Hank put 
out the lantern. 

It was while Grady was wiping a glass, and 
Mac was playing the same song on the old melo- 
deon for the fourth time that evening, and Jenkins 
was swashing his throat with milk so that he 
would be in shape to start in again, and Frances 
was about to close a little deal between herself 
and a young muscular gent—all of nineteen or 
twenty—and that gent was reaching in his pocket 
for the advance sum of two dollars and fifty cents, 
simultaneously shooting wads of spit which con- 
sistently missed the spittoon (the floor round about 
being speckled with his consistency)—it was dur- 
ing all this that the door to Grady’s opened, and 
in walked a tall, dark-haired man with a stub of 
a beard, accompanied by a boy with the prowl 
of an ape and holding his hat at the end of one 
of his unusually long arms. 

The two stood for almost a full minute at the 
door before anyone noticed them. It was Grady 
who saw them first. 

“Hey, looky here!’’ shouted the bartender to 
the crowd. ‘‘Hank’s brought a new drinkin’ pard- 
ner with ’im .. . an’ a new customer fer 


Frances!”’ 
Everyone laughed—that is, everyone but David, 
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Hank, Frances, and the young gentleman with the 
spit in his mouth and the two-fifty in his hand. 

David felt hot and fevered. He was being trapped 
again. He wondered why he had envied his father 
his place. Why had he ever yearned to come 
here? The son was getting his first glimpse of 
his father’s life, coming to him as from a far- 
off place. 

Hank walked over to the bar, leaned to Grady, 
and whispered a question. Out of the unheard 
question grew a melange of voices which reached 
David’s ears unintelligible and confused. 

Sure, ole Simmons’s here. Hey, wait a minute! 
Someone git Simmons. His kid’s here to see him. 

The ole man’s got a kid? 

Well, can you. . . Hey, kid! Who ya got fer 
a mudder? An empty bottle? 

Laughter, laughter and pain. 

I didn’ even know he had a fambly. 

Me neither. 

Remember? Every Monday mornin’ he use to 
git up an’ say he was goin’ back home to his 
pigs. 

Yeah. An’ he use to say someday he’d bring 
his kids aroun’ an’ let ’em oink at us. 

Yeah, the old guy’s a card, ain’t he though? 

Hey, kid, let’s hear ya oink, huh? 

Simmons, ya goddam fool, wake up! Wake up! 
We gotta pig loose in here! 

David stood alone against the laughter of the 
dead, realizing with nausea that this too was 
his father’s ground. 


A man lay face down over a table in the cor- 
ner. A half-empty bottle and an empty glass stood 
at his arm, and his black hat lay crushed under 
one of the legs of his chair. Hank shook the 
man. : 


‘“‘Hey, Simmons, wake up! Yer son’s here.’’ 

The man stirred faintly. But it was only a stir. 

“Goddamit, wake up, ya drunk! Yer kid’s 
here!’’ 

David saw a drunken man arise from the table 
top. Not the man who had blasted the face off a 
great bear that summer with one shot, not the 
man who had built David’s home with his own 
hands, not David’s father, but a drunken derelect 
who slobbered at the mouth, and whose great 
body could not stand without support. So David 
met that side of his father which was not his 
father. 

Hank brought another pot of steaming coffee 
from the saloon into the back room and set it 
on the table. Old Simmons looked at it as if he 
had been served a basket of vipers. He pushed his 
chair away from the table and shook his head. ‘“‘I 
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- I’m glad ya tol’ me about this, son. He can’t 


can’t drink it, ’ank. No more. . 
be... AllI ask.”’ 

Hank spoke in a reprimanding whisper, fot 
David was sitting in the corner. ‘‘Shut up, ya fool, 
an’ drink it. Whatchur kid gonna think 0’ ya?” 

Simmons whined like a small animal. His fore- 
head bore an injury which he had received earlie: 
in the evening when he fell against the end of 
the bar. . 

“T’m a bruised man, ’ank. Ya wouldn’ talk 
that way to a feller who’s ’urt now, wouldja? ! 
think mebbe it’s broken.’’ He felt his head. “By 
Jeez, I think she is broken. I can ’ear the bones 
clickin’ in there.”’ : 

Simmons glanced sidelong at his son, who sat 
bent-shouldered on a chair in the corner, holding 
his cap in his hands, and staring at his feet. 

Simmons knit his brows for a moment in 
thought. Then he said, ‘‘By Jeez! That feller shore 
did pack a wallop though. I think mebbe he busted 
my damn skull. I reckon Grady tol’ ja ’bout that, 
didn’ he, ’ank? The fight? Jeez, it was ’orrible! 
Biggest damn fight this place’s seen in years!” 

Hank turned his back on Simmons and left the 
room. 

There was quiet for a moment. Simmons knit 
his brows in thought. 


. Jes let me 


“Yessir, boy,’’ he said finally, not daring to look 
at his son. ‘‘Yessir! Yer ole man, I guess’s really 
a hero roun’ ’ere now. Nobody thought I could 
take the bully, but I did.’’ He took a swallow o 
hot coffee with a grimace and a cough. 


“Pa .. .’’ started David, still not looking up, | 
nor seeming to pay any attention to anything his | 
father was saying or doing. ‘“‘Pa.. .’’ and then 
it all came out, tears in his eyes, a cry in his | 
throat. ‘‘Pa ... ya gotta come home right now. — 
Ma needs ya. Emmet Sewell’s livin’ at our house 
again while yer gone. He gave Ma a new dress, 
an’ now he’s talkin’ about takin’ her an’ me away 
from ya. Ya gotta come back an’ show ’im! It 
ain’t fair, Pa. I’m gonna kill ’im if he don’ move 
out. Then they’ll be comin’ to hang me fer killin’, 
an’ ye’ll be sorry, but it’ll be too late then. Ya 
jes gotta come back an’ drive ’im away, Pa!” — 

Simmons looked down at the floor for some 
time, his brows knit. At last he said, ‘“‘By Jeez, ; 


git away with it! No, sir. Not with me least- 
wise he can’t.’’ Simmons slammed his fist on the | 
table and got up howling around the room. ‘‘Why, — 
I'll string ’im up to a tree an’ beat ’im within — 
an inch, that’s what I’ll do. Jes like I took care 

o’ that feller last night!’’ Then he sat down again, : 
and a look of anxiety spread across his wide ; 
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face. ‘Tell me, Davey. Is . 
the nights there too?” 

| The boy bowed his head. “‘Yessir,’’ he muttered 
‘gravely, but gravely only because his father’s 
look was grave. 

“TI see,’’ Simmons murmured. There was a long 
pause. Then he renewed his old, half-drunken bra- 
vado. ‘‘Well, we’ll show ’im, Davey! You an’ me. 
By Jeez, he won’ excape alive!’’ Simmons drove 
his knuckles into his calloused palm. ‘Yessir! 
“You an’ me. First thing tomorrow we'll ’ead fer 
ome, an’, by Jeez, e’ll wonder what ’it "im, by 
Jeez!”’ 

David looked up. ‘“‘No, Pa! Tonight! Ya gotta 
come home tonight!”’ 

_ Simmons began to whine again. He reached for 
vhis forehead. ‘“‘By Jeez, Davey, I think yer right. 
But this ‘ead o’ mine’s really startin’ up now. 
By Jeez, I swear it’s broken or sump’n. I think 
if I c’n jes git a little sleep tonight, why then—”’ 

“No, Pa! Ya gotta come tonight! Tonight, Pa!’’ 
_ Hank returned to the back room, and, on seeing 
‘the look in David’s eyes, lifted old Simmons to 
his feet. To the bellowed wail of the melodeon, 
‘to the laughter of the jeering dead, David’s father 
was dragged across the saloon floor, offering no 
assistance with his feet, like a child who is led 
-unwillingly. In this way they left the dead, laugh- 
ing and singing, cursing the child who, by his in- 
-nocence, had corrupted the order of Hades. 


. is he spendin’ 


_ Simmons sat in the stern of the catboat, waiting 
for David to climb in and take the oars. Above 
‘his crouched figure, up on the dock, stood the 
bent-kneed boy and a tall man. 

“Now, ya think ye’ll be able to git him home?”’ 
_asked the tall man of the boy. 

David answered with an optimism accumulated 
over eleven long years of life. ‘‘Shore. Everythin’s 
all right now, I reckon. Pa’ll take care of every- 
thing once he gits home.” 

- The tall man looked at David with sad eyes. 
“It’s all upstream goin’ home,” he said. 

David didn’t seem to hear. ‘‘Let Pa’s shotgun 
speak fer ’im,’’ he said, looking into some imag- 
‘mary world of the future. ‘‘There ain’t no trouble 
now. Ma’ll be glad to see ’im, I know. An’ Pa’ll 
‘make her git rid o’ that dress. Everything’s goin’ 
to be all right. Ya wait an’ see, it will.” 

The tall man laid a hand on the boy’s thin 
‘shoulder, but he said nothing. 

“Pa c’n do jes about anything,” said the boy. 

Both turned and looked at Simmons beneath 
them in the boat. He stopped rubbing his forehead 
and looked up at the pair. There they stood for 
an instant, gazing at each other through the 
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September night air. Shamefully and _ self-con- 
sciously, Simmens turned away and looked up 
toward the sky. He knit his brows. 

“By Jeez, it shore do lock like rain, don’ it?”’ 


(Trial of the Bow) 


My tale is ended in the voice of the river-swirl. 
It sings of man: as free as the cloud-born river, 
raging from Ithaca through the Land of the Dead 
in search of the freedom of the sea, at last re- 
turning prisoner of the cloud. Sing of the men and 
the rivers who are ever raging, forever doomed. 


David made fast the boat to the dilapidated 
dock with a chain. He climbed from the bow, 
then turned to face his father who was sitting in 
a slumped position at the stern, slowly recover- 
ing from that intoxication which had saturated 
his great ape-like bones that night in Grady’s 
Saloon. Old Simmons’s face bore an expression of 
shame—shame not for being what he was, but 
shame for having been discovered. His river- 
man’s mind was slowly churning out the realiza- 
tion that he might never return to Grady’s. He 
was no longer free, but the prisoner of his son’s 
innocent desires. A voice within him whined, 
‘Emmet weren’t doin’ nothin’. Why couldn’t ya 
jes let ’im be? By Jeez, ya got Milly four nights 
a week or so. Ain’t that-enough? Yer gittin’ ole 
anyhow. Just let Emmet be, why don’cha?”’ 

David waited impatiently on the dock. 
comin’, Pa?’’ he asked in a loud whisper. 

“Shore, boy. Shore, I’ma comin’. I was jes 
settin’ ’ere thinkin’ over the sifuation. that’s all.”’ 

Simmons pulled his huge body forward through 
the darkness, and stumbled awkwardly out of the 
rocking boat. 

‘‘Whatcha think’s the best way, Pa? Ya gonna 
use yer shotgun, or ya gonna take im with yer 
fists? I could go an’ fetch yer gun fer ya.” 

Simmons knit his brows. ‘‘Well now, son, when 
yer dealin’ with a man like Emmet, what a fel- 
ler’s gotta use is his brains. I figger I could save 
us all a lotta trouble by jes sorta outsmartin’ the 
ole fox an’ takin’ ’im by supprise.”’ 

David nodded his young, primitive head in the 
darkness. He listened attentively for his father’s 


scheme. 

Simmons frowned deeply and began to probe in 
the dark night for words. He heard the snorting 
of Emmet’s horse at the front of the house. 

‘‘Now, let’s see,’’ he said. ‘‘Chances are, from 
what ya was tellin’ me, Davey, ole Sewell’s in 
there right now.’’ He peered through the darkness 
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at the tiny house which stood quietly on the bank. 
Simmons’ voice lowered to a confidential whis- 
per. ‘“Now, as I was figgerin’ it, Davey, things 
are like this. They won’ be suspectin’ me ’ome 
till Monday noon. An’ they know that yer missin’, 
an’ probly spent quite a spell worryin’ an’ stewin’ 
over that ’fore they went to bed, no doubt. So’s 
you gotta git cherself a good excuse, jes in case 
they start ahollarin’ atcha ’fore ya even git in the 
front door. Now ... I was jes figgerin’ here, 
if you was to go in an’ wake ’em up now, an’ 
was to tell ’em that the boat got loose from the 
dock, ’cause they probly saw it weren’t there, 
an’ you say ya been out all night tryin’ to fetch 
the boat back ... oh, ya searched high an’ low 
all over the place . . . why then, that oughta 
shut ’em up so’s they jes don’ start right in 
beatin’ ya or nothin’. See, that’s yer alibi.” 

Simmons heard another wheeze from Emmet’s 
horse tied to the porch railing. He paused a mo- 
ment in thought, then continued in a still lower 
tone, getting down in a crouched position and 
pulling his son down close to him, as if he were 
going to draw diagrams of his strategy in the 
dust. 

“But now, Davey, here’s whatcha do. If you 
was to soun’ real excited all this time like ya 
had sump’n real weighty to tell, an’ they asked 
ya what it was, an’ you was to tell them that 
when ya come back ya noticed that Emmet’s 
’orse weren’t there, an’ ya figgered mebbe some- 
one’d stolen it, then what ya think ole Sewell’d 
do?”’ 

David searched the dust for an answer. 

‘“‘Well now, unless I miss my guess, ole Sewell’ll 
start snortin’ an’ puffin’, an’ be pacin’ the floor, 
an’ then he’ll be comin’ on out here to see if 
whatchur sayin’ be true. Now, Davey, this here’s 
where I come in, ’cause meantime I pick me out 
a good hidin’ place by the door, see, so’s when 
he come out to take a look there’s yere ole pappy 
jes’s big as life astarin’ ’im in the face.’’ 

Simmons let out a wheezing laugh and slapped 
his son on the shoulder. David’s face drew into a 
pleased grin. It was good to have his father 
home again. 

‘“‘Now, Davey,’’ Simmons continued, ‘‘ya gotta 
gimme a little time to git well hidden an’ in a 
good springin’ position an’ all. So’s don’ ya be 
scared o’ taking’ a goodly amount o’ time in 
there. Jes don’t ya worry ’bout that none. All ya 
gotta do is talk like ya was really believin’ what- 
cha was sayin’, so’s ole Sewell he don’ suspect 
nothin’. Now... c’n ya do this, ya think?”’ 
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“Sure, Pa.’? David could hardly contain his ex- 
citement. ‘‘An’ won’t Ma be supprised to see you 
comin’ back to clean house fer ’er?”’ 

Simmons’ voice assumed a far-away, thought- 
ful tone. ‘‘She shore will, son.” 

Then he gave David a slap on the behind 
which sent the boy off toward the house. 

Simmons, alone in the cold night dust, began to 
think, “It shorely do look like rain tomorrow an’ 
that ain’t so good. That means the river’ll be 
overfloodin’, an’ all the paths’ll be so muddy that 
a ’orse c’n ’ardly make its way an’ all. Wonder 
how ole Jeff’s gittin’ along up in Dryston County? | 
Wouldn’ he be supprised to see me come aplop- 
pin’ in fer a spell? Wonder if Davey’ll remember 
the grainboat’s still in Ruxton. Can’t very well 
run a farm without it. But mebbe they’ll decide | 
to move into the city an’ won’ be needin’ no more | 
grainboats.’’ Simmons watched his son’s small, © | 
stooped frame as the boy ascended in the dark-— 
ness toward the house. ‘‘He shore as hell do look — 
a lot like you, ya ole bastard,’’ he thought to hima +t 
self. ‘Jes about as ugly, too. Naw, pore Davey’d | 
never be happy in the city.’’ Tears came to Sim- ti 
mons’ red eyes. ‘‘He’s half animal, jes like ’is ole | 
man. Pore kid.’’ But when his son’s small form — 
was out of sight around the house, the tears dis- | 
appeared as quickly as they had come, and he 
jumped to his feet. f 

Simmons walked to the front of the house 
where Emmet Sewell’s horse stood quietly, tied 
to the rail of the porch. He dragged the saddle 
down from the porch and threw it over the wide 
back of the animal. The horse gave a thunderous 
breath through one of its mammoth nostrils. Sim- i! 
mons patted it gently on the flank. : 

He hoisted himself up into the saddle, feeling a 
little remorseful, a little shameful. But he thought — 
to himself, ‘‘A man’s gotta right to be free,’’ and 
he dug his heels into the horse’s sides. 

A boy and a large, flabby man in ragged under- 
wear stepped out on the porch. The man was 
muttering to himself, and his fat cheeks moved 
convulsively while he looked at the empty railing 
where a horse had been. He turned and rushed © 
back into the house for his clothes and a gun. The © 
boy came silently off the porch and, sinking to his 
knees in the cold night dust, bowed his young 
head. His animal shoulders heaved in great silent 
sobs, and his fists pounded the earth. . 

Far in the distance could be heard the heavy — 
hoofs of a lone horse travelling north. The first 
droplets sounded among the leaves and in the 
river: tomorrow’s rain. 
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